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A rriEnD told me that recently, as he was passing in the train 
through the undulating country between Heidelberg and Ansbach, 
he could not help exclaiming to an elderly Franconian, sitting 
opposite him, upon the beauty of the summer landscape. “ Ja, 
Deutschland ist ein seltsam seliges Land,” came the reply, uttered 
‘ inallsimplicity. There was no strident patriotism in the words : 
they were merely an implication that his was a country sanctified 
in some rare way by historical memories as much as by the 
distinction of nature. Those memories Germany fosters and 
preserves in the care with which she treats her countryside 
as well as in the systematic study given to her monuments and 
in the admirable arrangement of her collections. Since the War 
the academic study of art has reached a high level, and the 
production of moderately priced and competently illustrated 
works of Kunstgeschichte has greatly deepened the consciousness of 
the past, besides creating a marked improvement in public taste. 
The passion for the kolossal and the huge impressionist crudities 
of the pre-War period has now almost disappeared, and young 
sculptors like Zeh and Spengler are nearer to an artist like Frank 
Dobson than to previous native models. Among students there 
is a strong interest in the monuments and art of the medieval 
period, particularly of the fifteenth century, where the German 
mind tends to find an analogy between the writings of the mystics 
and the almost over-expressive figure-sculpture of South German 
wood-carvers.' Yet, on the whole, generalisations about the 
unity of the arts or upon the connection between art and philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages are submitted to rigorous criticism, and 
Wolfflin’s exhortations to caution? are bearing fruit. Germany 


+ See the remarks on Erasmus Grasser and Tilman Riemenschneider in 
Rudolf Stadelman, Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters (1929), especially cap. 1, 
“Das Sentiment des xv Jahrhunderts.” J. Huizinga (The Waning of the Middle 
Ages, 1924 : see History, x. 163), has to a certain extent accomplished a parallel 
work for Burgundian art in relation to contemporary ideas. 

* Renaissance und Barock, 4 Aufl. (1926), p. 77. How, he asks, can feudalism 
or the scholastic philosophy find its way into the workshop ? 
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is rewriting the history of her art on a regional basis, exploring the 
movement of artists and masons from area to area, and doing a 
mass of local research that we might well take to heart. At the 
same time larger works on general development are not lacking, 

My own Reisetagebuch shows that I have been particularly 
occupied with the romanesque sculpture of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, with the gothic wood figures of the fifteenth, 
and with fourteenth and early fifteenth-century primitives. The 
selection is too large to be anything but amateurish, so great is 
the abundance of material. Any who would realise what that 
abundance is should turn to Dehio’s classic work, which gives a 
conspectus of German art in masterly brevity. Apart from 
the earlier book of Wilhelm Bode,? E. Liithgen * and Hermann 
Beenken * have written the best guides to the early sculpture, and 
Wilhelm Pinder ® and Hubert Wilm ® to the later; while the 
primitives can be well studied in the examples reproduced by 
Heidrich ? and Gliick.* A systematic worker cannot neglect the 
art of the early wood-cut, which Mr. Campbell Dodgson ® has 
catalogued for English readers with great erudition. A very good 
general introduction is provided by the well-known blaue Bicher,™ 
which specialise in architectural features, and tell one where 
things are to be found; for the first essential is to go to the right 
places, and not to be diverted by tourist agencies or swept round 
monuments by incompetent “‘ English-speaking” guides. The 
notes given here are primarily concerned with three celebrated 
collections (excluding the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin), 
and with the romanesque sculpture which I have studied and 
photographed. 

The three principal Sammlungen of western and southern 
Germany are the Schniitgen Museum in the Kunstgewerbe 
building (Hansa-Platz) at Cologne, the Germanic National 
Museum at Nuremberg, and the Bavarian National Museum at 


1 Geschichte der deutschen Kunst (1919-26). 

2 Geschichte der deutschen Plastik (1887). 

3 Romanische Plastik Deutschlands (1923). 

« Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland (1924). E. Panofsky’s finely illustrated 
Die Deutsche Plastik des 11. bis 13. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1925) must not be 
omitted. 

5 Die deutsche Plastik des 15 Jahrhunderts (1924). 

© Die gotische Holzfigur : ihr Wesen und ihre Technik (1923). 

* Die altdeuteche Malerei (1909). 

® Die Kunst der Renaissance in Deutschland usw. (Propyliien-Kunstgeschichte, 
1928). 

® Catalogue of Early Wood-cuts of the German and Flemish Schools preserved in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

10 Konigstein, Lingewiesche. 
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Munich. The corresponding galleries, which must not be missed, 
are the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, the collection in the Nuremberg 
National Museum itself, and certain rooms in the Alte Pinakothek. 
The early Cologne masters’ in the Wallraf-Richartz are of 
absorbing interest for their connection with our fourteenth- 
century primitives; but with these we may perhaps deal sub- 
sequently, when we come to a fuller consideration of Rhenish 
figure-sculpture. 

It is remarkable how many people spend days in Cologne 
without looking at the treasures bequeathed by Canon Schniitgen 
to the city. There is some excuse, for the Museum of Industrial 
Art in which they are housed is itself very rich in objects of 
interest, containing some attractive early ivories (e.g. the conse- 
cration-comb of St. Heribert), and among its sculptures two 
remarkable large wooden figures of the Virgin and St. John 
(1170-1190) brought from the monastery of Sonnenburg in the 
Tyrol—the place that gave Cusanus so much trouble when he was 
bishop of Brixen. The Schniitgen collection is especially valuable 
to the medievalist for its illustrations of the history of the crucifix 
(sixth to thirteenth century) and of the development of the figure 
of the Virgin and Child in western Germany. I know of no other 
museum where the treatment of the figure on the cross, both in 
metal and in wood, can be so closely analysed, and very nearly the 
same is true of the Rhenish Madonna. From the wonderful 
Siegburg Virgin between the partially destroyed symbols of the 
Evangelists (1160-80) 2 down to the finished naturalism of the late 
fifteenth century, the succession of figures enables one to trace the 
passage from romanesque to gothic and from gothic almost to the 
Renaissance. These objects are seen to great advantage in their 
surroundings. Just as at Nuremberg, they are placed in low 
vestibules, in halls with painted ceilings, or in chapels: it is 
made easy to forget that one is in a museum, so varied is the 
lighting and so lacking in apparent uniformity the plan of the 
buildings, while the logical (rather than the chronological) arrange- 
ment of the exhibits is none the less carefully preserved. The 
National Museum at Nuremberg? is in the old Carthusian 
monastery, to which a former Augustinian convent is adjoining. 
Thus the splendid collection of early sepulchral monuments there 

1 Cf. L. Scheibler and C. Aldenhoven, Geschichte der Kélner Malerschule 
(1896-1902). 


a Cf. E. Beitz, Zeitschrift fiir Christl. Kunst (1921), pp. 48 seqqg. The same 
writer's Fiihrer durch das Schniitgen-Museum (1921) is valuable. 

* [have to thank Dr. Theodore Hampe, the Director of the Museum, for much 
kindness here. 
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—the first thing for the medievalist to examine—has been housed 
in one of the cloisters, while the south wing of another cloister 
contains specimens of German painted glass from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth centuries. The sculptures of Veit Stoss and Tilman 
Riemenschneider are rightly placed in the old Carthusian church 
itself; and the high Covered Court is appropriately used for larger 
architectural fragments and figures in stone and terracotta, 
including the striking oriel window from the Sebalder Pfarrhof. 
This matter of situation and lighting is of the first importance, 
as our own National Gallery has shown us in the hanging of 
the Mond Bequest and the “ Cornaro” Titian, or the Wallace 
Collection in the disposition of its treasures. 

The Nuremberg Museum is rich in the sculpture of the later 
medieval artists of southern Germany,! though we have to go to 
the Sebaldus-Kirche to see the best of Peter Vischer (the Sebaldus- 
Grab), or to St. Jakobs-Kirche for the school of Veit Stoss, or to 
the St. Lorenz-Kirche for Adam Krafft (the Sakramentshiuschen). 
But the Bavarian National Museum at Munich has probably the 
best selection of fifteenth-century painted wood sculptures, and 
possesses also some fine romanesque and earlier gothic examples, 
notably the stone carvings from Wessobrun and the lime-wood 
Virgin from Regensburg (about 1300); it specialises in winged 
altars of the immediate pre-Renaissance period, when sculpture 
and painting combined in a blaze of elaborate decoration *—one 
might almost call it gothic baroque. To my mind, the most 
striking works in the late medieval section are the unpainted 
figures by Riemenschneider (who, however, has to be seen at his 
best in Wiirzburg *) and the triple altar from the Franciscan 
church at Bamberg (1429); but the whole of this fifteenth- 
century collection should be studied as a unity, for it illustrates 
the brilliant autumn of German gothic, a period that betrays 
here and there a sentimentalism entirely absent from the great 
romanesque work or the best fourteenth-century figures, and is 
touched with a pathos which critics proclaim to be a sign of the 
waning Middle Ages. There will be some who will prefer the 
Ottonian ivories in the third room or the jewel-box of St. Kuni- 
gund from Bamberg: these have the look of the morning. It is 


1 The best account is by Dr. Heinrich Hohn, Nurnberger gotische Plastik. 
A good general work is Baum’s Gotische Bildwerke Schwabens (1921). 

2 Michael Pacher’s altar at St. Wolfgang represents the high-water mark of 
this art, though perhaps the artist has felt the classical influence of Mantegna 
rather too strongly. Cf. Semper, Michael und Friedrich Pacher (1911). 

* I am thinking particularly of the Adam and Eve (sandstone) in the Luitpold 
Museum there; cf. Gliick, op. cit., Tafel xxx1II. 
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4 matter of taste whether you prefer Erasmus Grasser or the 
unknown craftsmen whom Theophano evidently brought from 
Byzantium. Whichever he affects, it is the historian’s duty to 
understand both. 

For a romanesque itinerary I should advise a descent upon the 
stronghold of the Salian emperors—the Harz mountains and the 
adjoining territories; then visits to the cathedrals of some medieval 
frontier sees—Halberstadt, Merseburg, Naumburg, and Bamberg.' 
If one has time on the way back, one should make for the Lahn, 
via Fulda and Giessen, and contemplate the cathedral of Limburg. 
(Puzzle: from what point in the town or neighbourhood can all 
its seven towers be seen at once?) But most people will only 
have leisure for two or three of the frontier cathedrals, and these, 
in all conscience, will be enough. It is difficult, as one stands on 
the bridges over the Elbe at Magdeburg to-day, to realise that 
until the days of Adolph of Holstein and Henry the Lion German 
marcher tactics and Slavonic patriotism made even that broad 
frontier-stream an insecure barrier to aggression from the east. 
In the early stages (960-1125) the bishoprics had a task of defence 
to fulfil, and it was not until the Slavs had been crushed in their 
last serious revolt and the Church had taken to more sensible 
Christianising methods than she had formerly employed 2 that we 
find the continuously peaceful conditions under which art can 
flourish and remain. Further westwards it naturally escaped 
destruction. In Hildesheim, Gernrode and Quedlinburg it is 
more nearly contemporary with the stirring days of foundation. 
Thus we shall discover our early romanesque is these latter spots, 
and with them let us begin. 

It is best to approach the Harz mountains through Bremen, the 
see of Adalbert, and traverse the flat country of sand and pine 
southwards. That northern area is by no means barren of art. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury has taken firm hold there. Pastor 
Thorade of Tettens bei Jeverland recently showed me his forth- 
coming work on the German iconography of St. Thomas, which 
makes it clear how strong an appeal the archbishop made to the 
medieval wood-carvers of Oldenburg. (Was it the Hanseatic 
merchants that imported the cult?) Hildesheim is the first place 
normally visited; but chronologically Henry the Fowler’s 
stronghold of Quedlinburg at the foot of the Harz, below Hal- 
berstadt, is a better centre, whence it is an easy walk to Gernrode. 


? For their foundation see A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (edition 
1920), mr. 114 segq., 418-28, 554 seqq. 
. * See Dr. J. Westfall Thompson’s chapter on ‘‘ The Conversion of the Slavs ” 
in his Feudal Germany (1928). 
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The Schlosskirche of Quedlinburg, standing magnificently and 
protectingly on its hill, is the sanctuary of the pious Matilda, 
Otto I’s daughter and the niece of Athelstan. It was a royal 
foundation not only in the immediate sense, but also because of the 
line of its abbesses. The church dates from 1070, and, like the 
two abbeys at Caen, still keeps its simple early towers. The great 
thing here is the tenth-century crypt of the earlier, or lower, 
church, with its large baptismal font of white marble (for immer- 
sion) in the late Carolingian manner, showing Byzantine influence, 
There is an Islamic feeling about some of the small columns on the 
stairway leading up into the church, and I was interested to learn 
that Dr. Wilhelm Pinder had detected it; but why should traces 
of Arabic art be found at Quedlinburg ? 

One’s first impressions of romanesque sculpture should be 
formed at Gernrode and Hildesheim. The Stiftskirche of St. Cyriac 
at Gernrode dates from the tenth century. The sculpture here 
(between 1100 and 1120) is Kleinkunst, the art of the ivories and the 
metal-worker, on rather a larger scale. Contemporary figure- 
sculpture does, it is true, exist in the Madonna in the Cathedral 
treasury at Essen, in the figure of bishop Imad in the Diocesan 
Museum at Paderborn and in recumbent sepulchral effigies; but 
for the early development of the decorated romanesque style we 
must look to the influence of metal. The Heilige Grab in Gernrode, 
with its central figure of the Virgin set in a doorway between two 
Corinthian columns, the whole surmounted by an exquisite broad 
frieze of animal forms (perhaps a little later in date 4), is an 
astounding piece of decoration, reminiscent of ancient art, nearer 
the Ottonian with its Byzantine echoes than the romanesque pure 
and simple. To look at it sets one on the boundary between two 
empires—the Frankish and the German. I tramped there in the 
snow, which shed a wonderful suffused light in the interior of this 
double-choired, triple-naved church. (Incidentally, snow is the 
only condition under which the Hohenzollern-looking restoration 
of the Palace of the Emperors at Goslar becomes tolerable.) 
Inside also the tomb of the Margrave Gero is to be found. Gern- 
rode is a pure delight, and, like Quedlinburg, must be seen by all 
who would understand the Saxony of the Ottos. 

Metal work, with a strong classical atmosphere, can best be 
studied at Hildesheim. And how early too! Bishop Bernward,* 
who did it with his own hands, completed the bronze doors of the 


1 See the treatment in E. Wackenroder, Das Heilige Grab in der Sti ftakirche zu 
Gernrode (Halle, 1907). 

* For Bernward’s work, see V. C. Habicht, Die mittelalterliche Plastik Hildes- 
heime (1917). 
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Michaelis-Kirche, and the bronze column portraying scenes from the 
life of Christ, somewhere about 1015.1 Bernward, we know, was 
in Mainz in 1007 and evidently saw the bronze doors of Willigis 
there; but he was most of all influenced by the work of the West 
Frankish goldsmiths. The other great stimulant was evidently 
Trajan’s column at Rome, which gave him the idea of the spiral 
decoration for his own pillar. What strikes one in the doors, the 
panels of which represent scenes from the Old Testament, is the 
power of perspective and the restful use of the blank spaces; the 
figures are not pronouncedly raised, but they abound in light and 
shade; they are imbued with an energy that is never tiresome, but 
always living and expressive. The column is a work of great 
finesse : the figures are less individually treated, more as creatures 
of a divine plan, as the might of God unwinds itself in history. 
Prominent in it are contrasts. Christ sending out his disciples, a 
huddling group of poor, eager, affectionate things, comes just 
underneath Salome dancing away the head of the Baptist. 

Metal-work is not all. The Michaelis-Kirche is remarkable for 
the “ Angel-Choir,”’ the reliefs of which, together with the figures 
of St. James and St. Paul (late twelfth century), show an advance 
of more than a hundred and fifty years in the treatment of drapery 
and the realisation of the limbs beneath. The elaborately-carved 
capitals both here and in the Godehard-Kirche are very fascinating ; 
and indeed Hildesheim, with its painted houses, tier upon tier, 
and steeply sloping roofs, is a place of high distinction, not spoilt, 
as Goslar is tending to be, with the Barbarossan revival or with 
rather self-conscious walking-clubs, but still unsophisticated. Yet 
Goslar, the favourite home of Henry III and Henry IV, should be 
seen, if only for the Domkapelle built by Henry III in 1039 and the 
mural paintings (thirteenth century) of the monastic church of 
Neuwerk. The Palace of the Emperors is best looked upon from a 
distance. Its situation, in the woods on the hillside, is very fine, 
but it has the i8pis which it may indeed have possessed at the time 
when the Saxons bit their lips at the Swabian ministeriales. A good 
deal of the restoration and most of the internal decorations are 
distressing. 

From Goslar it is not far to Halberstadt. Two main groups of 
monument stand out here: the reliefs in the choir of the Lieb- 
frauen-Kirche ? and the crucifixion group above the gothic screen 
separating nave and choir in the cathedral; and I should advise 
all interested in medieval embroidery or ritual garments not to 
miss the vestments in the cathedral treasury. The sculptured 

* Both are now in the Cathedral. * End of the twelfth century. 
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reliefs in the Liebfrauen-Kirche stand under romanesque arcading 
on the back of the screens separating the choir from the north and 
south aisles. On the south is the Madonna, on the north Christ, 
each surmounted by six apostles. The pinks and greens of the 
original painting have been preserved, and time has softened the 
other tones into a cool and harmonious blending. Colour has given 
these seated figures the appearance of depth. The northern 
group is probably the last work of the Hildesheim master who did 
the SS. James and Paul in the Michaelis-Kirche; his faces have 
gained in character, the hair has lost much of the earlier con- 
ventionalism. In the case of St. Andrew there is a great advance 
in the feeling of mass, and in the treatment of the drapery; and 
it is hard to tear oneself away from the young Philip, a creature of 
sense-perceptions, just as he was in the gospel story.1_ The whole 
effect is very moving. It is most instructive then to stand before 
the crucifixion group in the cathedral, and to mark what fifty 
years and the gothic influence has accomplished. No romanesque 
angels would so cross their wings above their heads; no roman- 
esque artist would so use the silhouette against the flooding light 
of Eastern windows; yet I hardly know whether to call this group 
romanesque or gothic. The terms, when you come to deal with 
the great achievements of German art in the thirteenth century, 
are misleading. It is indigenous figure-sculpture at the highest 
level, perfect in its restraint, anatomically admirable, superbly 
decorative. Outside the Naumburg figures it is the finest 
devotional group I have seen in Germany. 

From Halberstadt you can go without difficulty to Merseburg, 
the Ottonian foundation (Synod of Ravenna, 968), later despoiled, 
under scandalous circumstances, to enrich Magdeburg and Halber- 
stadt, but restored by Henry II and endowed with all the royal 
manors in Saxony and Thuringia which the Ottos had not disposed 
of. The revival of Merseburg and the foundation of the new see of 
Bamberg (c. 1007) were Henry’s answer to the problem of the 
Slavonic border. Dr. James Westfall Thompson has pointed 
out that the weakest section in the eastern defence of Germany 
was in eastern Franconia; it was the gap between the diocese of 
Magdeburg and the Danube that the two new sees were intended to 
fill.2 At Merseburg we shall find in the cathedral Henry IV’s 
opponent, the anti-King Rudolf of Swabia, lying beneath a unique 
and especially early bronze tomb (c. 1080); but, to move forward 
chronologically, the object claiming immediate attention is the 


1 Joan. xiv. 8: Dicit ei Philippus: Domine, ostende nobis Patrem, et sufficit 
nobis. * Feudal Germany, p. 50. 
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stone font, with relief of apostles, each beneath a protecting 
prophet and surmounted by arcading, above and below which 
circles a richly-chased ornamental band. The whole is supported 
on human and animal figures. It is a good example of romanesque 
cylindrical decoration; the arcading is a trifle cramped, but the 
effect is soft and rich. It bears a strong resemblance to the font 
at Freckenhorst in Westphalia, where the base is larger, consisting 
of concentric rings, and the spaces in the arcading are considerably 
wider. 

Could these details of relief sculpture, these figures adhering to 
crucifixes, rising from a background of bronze or, adjusting them- 
selves to the spatial limits of tympana, stand in their own right, 
independent and strong? That is the question which churches 
like Naumburg and Bamberg were to answer; and the answer is 
that they must first feel the gothic influence, the new striving 
after individualism and expression, the new impulse towards 
portraiture, without being over-persuaded by it or forsaking the 
nativeidiom. The unique and felicitous result will be the statues 
(for that we may now call them) in the Western Choir at Naum- 
burg, or the “‘ Rider ”’ and the Visitation group at Bamberg. The 
new art of these transitional churches preserves the power and 
austerity of the romanesque, but humanises it with the more 
polished naturalism of the West. It is the art of the later Hohen- 
staufen epoch, a more cultured, if more disturbed, age than the 
earlier. Most of us would rather have met Frederick II than 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

The diocese of Naumburg was the result (1032) of the Emperor 
Conrad’s removal of the Ottonian see of Zeitz to safer quarters. 
The hill overlooking the junction of Saale and Unstrut belonged to 
the sons of the Margrave Ekkehard, Hermann and his brother. 
In the Western Choir of the Cathedral Ekkehard and his wife Uta, 
Hermann and his lovely Regelindis now stand commemorated by 
the greatest German artist of the thirteenth century. Who he 
was we know not; but a glance at the contrast between the 
western and eastern apses will show that his work belongs to the 
last stratum of the building, the gothic period after 1250, and that 
he was probably carving there some time after Bamberg had been 
completed. It seems that there were three principal master- 
sculptors: the carver of the very animated reliefs on the stone 
screen separating the Western Choir from the nave, the strongly 
gothic sculptor of the crucifixion group at the entrance of the 
sereen,and the genius who, with his workmen, protrayed the donors 
and benefactors of the church, perhaps from tradition, perhaps 
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from living models—for portraits they most distinctly are. I am 
not going to describe that famous series, except to state a pre- 
ference for—as a sculptural tour de force—Timo of Kistriz, who 
committed murder. It can be read in his face. One could spend 
hours looking at that local Ritterschaft.+ 

Bamberg, though not so perfect as Naumburg, is the crown of 
transitional romanesque churches. It cannot fail to hold the 
student of art, because of the numerous delicate problems that its 
anonymous masons have raised.? It is the third church built 
after the foundation. Like Naumburg, it is double-choired, with 
a western apse of Cistercian type and towers that show the gothic 
influence in the graceful groups of capitals rounding each corner 
under miniature ogives. Baedeker wrongly says that it was begun 
in 1237. The eastern part was started soon after 1220. An 
excellent comparison between its early and later manner is to be 
found in the apses. The eastern one is the inevitable apse of late 
twelfth-century Rhenish romanesque. There is an upper series 
of windows which are dummies—throw no light at all into the 
interior. It is the apse found in St. Maria im Capitol at Cologne 
and elsewhere. But in the western, the later, apse the clerestory 
lights are real windows and are not inserted merely for external 
decoration; for by that time people had given up the idea of 
mosaic in the concave semicircle of the interior, and were prepared 
to paint that part or to leave it bare (as in the Cistercian interiors). 
There is thus a remarkable difference between the first stratum of 
the building, that begun about 1220, and the later, which is subse- 
quent to 1237; but how quickly the style is altering ! 

It is the same with the sculpture. The reliefs in the tympanum 
of the Gnadenpforte and of the master who did the apostles on the 
south side of the choir screens are purely romanesque ; there is an 
echo here, as I think Dr. Pinder recognises,‘ of certain details in 
the Portail royal of Chartres, an earlier composition; and the 
figures also bear a certain resemblance to the apostles at Halber- 
stadt, though the arcading is finer and the whole treatment of the 
drapery and the hands much more developed. When, however, 


1 The best work is by R. Heger and W. Pinder, Der Nawmburger Dom (1928). 
There is a good short description by H. Giesau, Der Dom zu Naumburg (1927). 

* The most authoritative work is the beautifully illustrated treatise of R. 
Heger and W. Pinder, Der Bamberger Dom und seine Bildwerke (1927). A useful 
and less expensive one is H. Beenken’s Bildwerke des Bamberger Doms (19265). 
This gives excellent photographs of the famous ‘‘ Rider.” . 

* Fires consumed the buildings of 1007 and 1081. Dr. Westfall Thompson 1s 
in error when he writes (Feudal Germany, p. 51) that Henry II “ built that 
exquisite Romanesque cathedral which still stands in perpetuation of his memory.” 


« I owe this information to M. Houvet, the learned gardien of the Cathedral 
of Chartres, 
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we come to the workshop of the artist who did the Last Judgment 
and the figures in the Furstenportal (north side) we stand in the 
nce of a man who had studied the best early French gothic 
sculpture or had at any rate followed its tradition. Historically, 
that door with its decorations is a most instructive lesson in 
transitional art; the figures of the tympanum prepare one for 
the triumphs within; and the representations of the Church and 
the Synagogue on either side form, as it were, a half-way house to 
the great masterpieces of the unknown Rider (possibly an idealisa- 
tion of Conrad IIT) and the St. Elizabeth or the Mary of the 
Visitation, where the naturalism from the West has pervaded the 
native material, and the result lives and breathes. The chronology 
of this sculpture is an absorbing study: so much experience, so 
much development of technique is packed into thirty years. St. 
Elizabeth, a nobler figure than even the celebrated Reiter, stands 
as the rédos of thirteenth-century strivings after power and 
beauty. She is free from the suspicion of archaism in the laughing 
angel (by the same artist), a natural queen of old age, erect and 
expectant, yet tranquil in the knowledge of what is to be. 

There is much else to see in this minster. The sarcophagi of 
bishop Gunther and of bishop Otto II, and the highly problematical 
tomb of Clement II, who was Suidger of Bamberg, the choice of 
Henry III. His marble grave looks very early Christian in date—or 
at any rate a medieval copy of an art which had scarcely ceased to 
be pagan. And one should visit the library, where there is a 
manuscript of Stephen Langton’s Quaestiones,' nor forget the 
baroque of the St. Michaels-Kirche. At Bamberg the air is clear, 
the light Italian. Suidger cannot have found Rome too violent a 
contrast. E. F. Jacos. 

1 Q. vi. 50. Cf. F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (1928), p. 179. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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Ep@ar PrestaGE. 1928. xi+ 99 pp. Watford: Voss 
and Michael. 10s. 6d. 

The Royal Power and the Cortes in Portugal. By Epaar Prestaqe, 
1927. 32 pp. Watford: Voss and Michael. 1s. 6d. 

The Great Revolt in Castile : a study of the Comunero Movement of 
1520-1521. By H. L. Seaver. 1929. xii + 393 pp. 
Constable. 24s. 

Francisco Sdnchez, el Brocense. By A. F.G.Brtu. 1925. xii+ 
166pp. (Hispanic Notes and Monographs.) Milford. 7s, 6d, 

Didlogo de las Lenguas, by Juan de Valdés. Edited by Janet 
H. Perry. 1927. vii+ 198 pp. University of London 
Press. 5s. 

Ignatius Loyola, the Founder of the Jesuits. By Paut van Dykes. 
1926. vi-- 381 pp. New York: Scribners. 15s. 

Etudes sur V Espagne: quatriéme série. By A. Moret-Famio. 
1925. 494 pp. Paris: Champion. 


THE strange and exalted figure of Ramén Lull as immediately 
catches the eye of the student of Spanish affairs as he escapes 
the notice of the historian of Europe. He appears on the larger 
stage only with the Council of Vienne in 1311, when, significantly 
detached from the real business of the meeting—the conspiracy 
to pillage the Order of the Templars,—he secures an official, and 
quite ineffective, consent to his schemes for the evangelisation of 
Islam and Tartary. On other occasions he is discovered in the 
ante-chambers of popes, a John XXI or Honorius IV, who have 
rarely leisure enough from mundane ambitions to attend to his 
apostolic dreams; or gaining the confidence of a James II of 
Majorca and appealing vainly to a Philippe le Bel; or pouring 
a newfangled dialectic into the deaf ears of the University 
of Paris. His philosophy left no trace in Europe and was 
severely shaken in its native Majorca; his missionary colleges 
languished without endowment from the date of their birth; 
and his spectacular dashes into Moslem realms procured but 
imprisonment and martyrdom, not redeemed by a single convert. 
In the Spanish Peninsula, on the other hand, his place at the head 
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of Catalan literature, as it were its “onlie begetter,” is unmistak- 
able; and unmistakable also is his superiority to all his successors 
for originality, fervour and charm of discourse. His influence on 
Castile is profound ; and the memory of his active life, his restless 
travels throughout the whole Mediterranean basin, the width of 
his interest in philosophy and science, and his amazing absorption 
by one devouring enthusiasm, make up the portrait of a character 
so outstanding and varied in its unity as to constitute one of the 
most precious possessions of thenation. Even his appearance was 
striking, if we may trust the miniatures in some manuscripts of 
his Life: a high, rounded forehead set upon brows that cast deep 
shadows whence glitter large, penetrating eyes; the head half 
turned with a swift motion, long locks escaping from a skull-cap 
over his shoulders, and from his cheeks and chin the majesty of 
that “ barbe fleuri ” so lauded by the singers of Charlemagne and 
the Cid : 


A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


This man’s footprints have been religiously followed by 
Professor Peers, his latest and best biographer, throughout 
Majorca and Catalonia, and to the vivid impressions of an eye- 
witness he has added colour and atmosphere from Catalan poetry 
of allepochs. Already he has rendered into perspicuous English 
the leading works of the Lullian canon, as well as the Catalan 
contemporary Life, accompanied by the Latin text 1; and, with 
these credentials, it is but natural that his Ramén Lull should 
prove to be the standard treatment of the subject, excelling some 
rivals in critical authority, others in balance and fulness, and all 
in wide knowledge and clear, graceful exposition. Every line 
that Lull wrote is pregnant with his personality, and so he is more 
intimately revealed to us than any other medieval figure of the 
first rank. His admirers are not baptised into a New Life or 
forced to walk in Hell, though their ears catch the dolce stil nuovo 
of nascent Catalan literature, especially in the sublime and simple 
prose-poetry of the Book of the Lover and the Beloved.? Unlike 
Dante, Lull’s companionship is granted us on a human, not a 
transcendental, plane; but we must gird our loins to hurry from 
Palma to Paris, Rome to Montpellier, and, on a wider arc, from 

* Blanquerna, Jarrolds, 1925; The Art of Contemplation, S.P.C.K., 1925; 
The Tree of Love, S.P.C.K., 1926; A Life of Ramén Lull, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1927; The Book of Beasts, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1928. 


a Catalan text edited by M. Olivar, in Ramén Llull, Llibre d’Amic e Amat. 
Llibre @ Ave Maria. Barcelona, 1927. 
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Lajazzo to Bougie, in the endeavour to rouse popes and kings to 
a sense of the tragedy of a Christless world; and our minds must 
be not less nimble when this “‘ fool crazed with the love of God” 
pours forth a torrent of schemes for the Christianisation of 
Christendom and of Tartary, and for a Europe in which the clergy 
will be spiritual and the rulers servants; fleeting adumbrations 
of a league of nations in the service of righteousness, fervent 
assertions of the invincibility of the Truth,—schemes woven out 
of the stuff of poets’ dreams and such as could have no practical 
outcome,—schemes which, when they inevitably fail, strip bare 
the quivering heart of their author, shocked as he is by the indiffer- 
ence of college and cardinal, as extravagant in despair as in hope, 
but ever rallied by a sublime courage and complete disregard of 
self. This moving, human story is admirably rendered by Mr. 
Peers, who does full justice to his mysticism and poetry. Where 
Lull and his biographer part company, and not without justifica- 
tion, isin the matter of the Lullian dialectic or ‘‘ Art,’’ for which we 
must still rely, in the main, on Otto Keicher’s exposition. The 
Lullian ‘‘ Art”? has been reckoned both heterodox and obscur- 
antist; but such a judgment is hardly fair to his memory. No 
doubt it is the work of a mind obsessed by fixed ideas (‘‘ ein von 
fixer Idee Besessener”’*), and one may be tempted to join 
Morel-Fatio in his “inability to understand how it should still be 
deemed worthy of investigation by distinguished scholars.” * 
Yet it represents a very necessary, if confused, effort in defence 
of faith and ideals; and is essentially the same as the Aquinate 
theology, which has become the standard of orthodoxy. The 
Averroistic theories of knowledge as based upon sense perception 
allow to the unseen and impalpable no more validity than arises 
out of the process of reasoning, and necessarily reach their 
maximum of doubt where religion demands the maximum of 
assurance, viz. in the idea of God, who is reduced to an inference 
from inferences. Professor A. E. Taylor has pointed out that 
Aquinas, and with him medieval Christianity, met this difficulty 
by insisting on the Platonism latent in Aristotle. So too did Lull. 
But Lull’s self-taught mind walked in the shades. He knew not 
Aristotle, but Averroes, and less Averroes than Averroists; and 
of Plato he had only the dim reflection of the Ideas that could be 
discovered in minimal Moslem philosophers. To a species of 
Ideas (some nine or fifteen abstractions such as Unity, Magnifi- 
cence, etc.) Lull ascribed absolute validity, and by them, singly or 


 O. Keicher, Raymundus Lullus und seine Stellung zur arabischen Philosophie : 
Minster, 1909. ® Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 1. ii, p. 105. 
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in groups, he tested the validity of experience and dogma. The 
sum of his verities was God, who was thus, as faith required, the 
only complete certainty. In this conclusion a Moslem might 
concur, and there was, at least, a basis for further discussion. 
But Lull the missionary, unhappily, had to demonstrate not Unity 
but Trinity, together with the Virgin Birth, the doctrine of Grace, 
and the entire range of Christian dogma; and, like a schoolmaster 
whose theorem has gone wrong at the start, he covered his board 
with diagrams and figures, and when checked hastened to scribble 
yet more. 

Three fifteenth-century figures, those of Eiximenis (d. 1409), 
Anselm Turmeda? (fl. 1417) and St. Vincent Ferrer? (1355- 
1419), complete the cycle of religious experience in Catalonia. 
Ferrer shares with Eiximenis the use of racy colloquialisms and apt 
anecdote, as we may see in the sumptuous edition of his Lent 
sermons (1413) recently issued at Barcelona. Having regard to 
his fame as a revivalist, these discourses are of considerable 
interest, though it is hard to recognise in the mechanical ticking 
over of the “‘ heads ” of his sermons that eloquence which swayed 
Italy and Spain. With unbelievers Ferrer adopted the Lullian 
practice of demonstrating faith by reason in public disputation, 
and some of the most pungent pages of Graetz depict the per- 
plexities of the rabbis, who feared to use cogent arguments before 
Christian judges lest these be considered blasphemous, nor weak 
ones lest they be held guilty of contumacy. In Turmeda we find 
the best indication of that brand of Averroism which troubled 
Ramén Lull. Turmeda’s is a sceptical irreverence imbibed in the 
class-rooms of the University of Bologna, indelicate, carping and 
irrelevant, grossly physical and with a ready guffaw for the 
sanctities of faith. It pervades the Dispute of the Ass, in which, 
with Houyhnhnm-like humour, he contrives to come within an 
ace of failing to demonstrate the superiority of man to monkey. 
More formally, but with the same lack of decent reticence, 
Turmeda attacks Christian beliefs and practices in his celebrated 
Scholar’s Present in Confutation of the Partisans of the Cross 3 


1 The collection known as ‘‘ Els Nostres Classics,” Barcelona, has issued the 
Contes i Faules (a selection), Regiment de la Cosa Publica, and Doctrina Compen- 
diosa, of Eiximenis, and Turmeda’s Disputa de l’Ase and Minor Works (Obres 
Menors). 

* Ferrer, Quaresma predicada a Valéncia l’any 1413, edited by Joseph 
Sanchis Sivera, Barcelona, 1927; F. Almela i Vives, Sant Viceng Ferrer, Barcelona, 
1927. 

* Tuhfatu *l-‘adtb fi ’r-raddi ‘ald ’ahli ’s-saltb, by Shaikhu ‘Abdu "lah, known 
as the interpreter’s son (’ibnu ’t-Tarjamfn). Cairo, 1904. French translation 
by J. Spiro, Paris, 1886, 
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(1420). His position in this work is purely negative and 
destructive, and as unsuited to Islam as to Christianity. Yet 
Turmeda has had the singular fortune of gaining the respect of 
two religions, though worthy of neither. As the compiler of a 
book of rhymed maxims known colloquially as the Franselm, which 
was placed in the hands of every schoolboy after the elements of 
religion, Turmeda was carried, with the aid of a pious legend, some 
distance toward the honour of canonisation, but at Tunis the pious 
revere the controversialist Sheik Abdallah, whose tomb yet works 
its wonders ! 


“‘ Every literature has its points of weakness, and Spain is 
undeniably weak in history.” 1 This is one of the strange 
judgments which have crept into the last redaction of the late 
Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature, to 
puzzle and confound the Spanish scholar. It is true that in 
works of general history there is a certain uniformity, due to the 
just prestige of Rodericus Toletanus’ Historia Gothica (1243), 
imitated and propagated by the Cronica de Espanna of King 
Alfonso the Sage. But in the fifteenth century, to which the 
remark refers, the histories of particular kings and individuals are 
the richest endowment of Spanish literature. Miss Joan Evans’ 
rendering of Diez de Games’ Vitorial? (c. 1446) has enabled 
English readers to feel the verve and high spirits of that piece of 
hero-worship ; and its chivalrous note can be paralleled in many a 
passage of the Chronicle of John II of Castile, which Juan de 
Valdés * was inclined to classify among the romances of chivalry. 
Juan Luis Vives * excepted Mossen Diego de Valera (d. 1487 ?), as 
well as Monstrelet, Froissart and Commines, from his sweeping 
damnation of medieval historians; and Washington Irving sings 
the praises of “ that most veracious and contemporary chronicler, 
Andrés Bernaldo (sic), curate of Los Palacios,” the veritable 
Fray Antonio Agapida. Now Vives, Valdés and Washington 
Irving are, in their different spheres, competent judges; yet their 
praise does not include the greatest historian of the Castilian 
line, the Chancellor Pero Lépez de Ayala (1332-1407), who can 
hardly be surpassed for political sagacity, administrative experi- 
ence and even, with the help of Vegetius’ De Re Militari, precise 
military appreciation. These are among the excellences of his 
chronicles of Henry II and John I; in that of Peter the Cruel 

1 A New History of Spanish Literature, 1926, p. 55. 

* The Unconquered Knight : see review, p. 248, below. 


® Didlogo de las Lenguas, ed. Perry, p. 172. 
* De Causis Corruptionis Artium (Opera Omnia, ed. Mayans, vi. p. 108). 
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there is a more human source of interest. His impassive ordering 
of events so as both to exhaust the evidence and cumulatively 
to damn the memory of the king is not unworthy of the Tiberius 
of Tacitus. Castilian history, in short, is not poor, but poorly 
studied, and in far too few cases has any genuine manuscript 
scholarship been employed in the formation of the texts. But 
Castilian chronicles are not the only manifestations of the Penin- 
sular spirit in history. This is one of the cases where the 
ywpitovres, who, like Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, insist on separat- 
ing Castile from Catalonia and Portugal, grievously misrepresent 
the facts. There are three lines of chronicles in the Peninsula 
which obey the same general tendencies and relate the same or 
complementary facts; Spanish historiography, properly under- 
stood, is thrice as rich as the merely Castilian. The Catalan 
chronicles are, at this moment, being issued to the public in both 
popular and scholarly editions,’ and deserve to be more widely 
known to historians and men of letters alike. We should know 
better the native shrewdness of James the Conqueror of Majorca 
and Valencia as it appears in reminiscences of decasyllabic 
poems and of his own table talk in the Chronicle; the chivalry of 
Peter the Great, who challenged the king of France to fight him 
in the lists at Bordeaux in the presence of our Edward I, and even 
kept his appointment, though disguised through fear of a French 
army assembled near the lists; the manifold brilliance and craft 
of Peter of the Dagger, orator, jurist, poet, court marshal, and 
cunning opponent of the Black Prince; the stainless honour and 
loyalty of Ramén Muntaner, who emerges as the real hero of his 
ownchronicle. It is for the historians of Portugal that Professor 
Prestage makes an appeal in the brochure included in our list. 
As the translator of the Chronicle of Guinea,? he long ago introduced 
us to the charm of Zurara (d. 1474), the rediscoverer of the 
monograph. But he whom Southey styled “the greatest 
chronicler of all times and nations,”’ the most varied, passionate, 
patriotic, lively and savoury of historians, Fernéo Lopes, still 
requires an apology ! Lopes, of course, is not without his defects. 
He is capable of praising a debased currency, ignoring the move- 
ments of trade, and denying that a great victory was due to good 
generalship ; but his constant journeys to collate sources and ran- 
sack archives, his transparent honesty of intention and multi- 
farious information, reveal him as assuredly proficient in historical 


1 The Gesta Comitum Barcinonensium, Barcelona, 1925, is a scholarly edition. 
Popularly edited are Jaume I, Crénica, and Muntaner, Crénica (Barcino, Barce- 
lona, in progress), and Muntaner, Expedicié dels Catalans a Orient (Els Nostres 
Classics, 1926). * Translated for the Hakluyt Society in 1896-99. 
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method. It is interesting to note that he regards himself ag no 
isolated researcher, but rather one of a school which enjoys a 
certain community of method as well as subject. In the clothing 
of his narrative Lopes has a magic all his own. King Peter [ 
dancing down the streets of Lisbon at midnight with torches and 
trumpets, while the rudely awakened citizens “ took pleasure in 
seeing him so happy”; the magistrates cowering before the 
cooper Penedo, “ who risked only his neck in the revolt and per- 
mitted no one to risk less’; the burghers, like those of Syracuse 
in Thucydides, crowding the walls and strand to watch the battle 
on the Tagus; the eloquent portrayal of the Holy Constable, 
Portugal’s Sir Galahad: these are unforgettable moments, and 
have a variety and novelistic plasticity equal to Macaulay’s, 
but not disfigured by his inopportune emphasis. Happily the 
Coimbra University Press now contemplates a definitive issue of 
Lopes’ three chronicles. 

Outstanding, even in Lopes’ chronicle, is the story of the Cortes 
of Coimbra (1385), the supreme moment of Portuguese parlia- 
mentarianism. The speeches by which Regras advanced the 
claims of the Master of Avis, perhaps reproduced from the orator’s 
own notes or reminiscences, are not pitched in the lofty style of 
King Martin the Humane’s Gloriosa dicta sunt de te, Catalonia; 
they resemble rather the unscrupulous force and dexterous 
manipulation characteristic of Peter the Ceremonious’ debating 
talent.) Coimbra and Barcelona show to what eminence par- 
liamentary practice had risen in the Spanish Peninsula, while the 
““ Mother of Parliaments ” was yet a child. They attach interest 
to such studies as Mr. Prestage’s luminous essay on the Royal 
Power and the Cortes in Portugal, which traces the encroachments 
and final victory of absolutism. This is also the leading topic of 
Mr. Seaver’s Great Revolt in Castile (1520-21), which tells of the 
last stand of the Castilian Cortes. Always, as it would seem, less 
popular in temperament than those of the sister nations, the 
Castilian Cortes had early been transformed into an oligarchy of 
large towns; but even such an oligarchy engages our sympathies 
when it is the bulwark of representative government and national 
feeling, destined, on the ruin of the Comuneros, to sink under 
personal rule and imperial pride. Ferdinand had schemed for the 
amicable absorption of Portugal with the good-will of England 
and the Empire; fate decreed that Portugal should be a conquest, 


1 There are specimens of Catalan orations in R. Albert and J. Gassiot, 
Parlaments a les Corts Catalanes, Barcelona, 1928. A Hispanist should never be 
weary of mentioning King Peter’s remarkable letters in A. Rubié’s Documents 
per  Estudi de la Cultura Catalana Mig-eval. 
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England a foe, and Spain’s interests obliterated by a succession 
of Imperial wars. Against that fate the communes strove, in a 
blind, anarchical fashion. In the course of the revolt the populace 
became estranged from the nobles, and extreme democratic or 
even communistic opinions were rife. Strange personalities were 
thrown up—the Tory Democrat Téllez Girén, the battling bishop 
of Zamora, and the tragic Queen Joanna the Mad, with a mind 
hovering on the border-line of sanity and dementia. The story 
that Mr. Seaver has to tell is thus of singular interest, and in his 
narrative appear fleeting anticipations of the controversies of to- 
day, which, in the hands of a writer more versed in practical 
administration or more venturesome in comparisons, would 
doubtless have been underlined. The study, however, not the 
forum, has produced this essay, which is a credit to the school 
and methods of Professor R. B. Merriman. It is, perhaps, the 
most acceptable service to Clio on our list, for it supplies a per- 
ceptible want. There is a glut of general histories of Spain, as 
also of Spanish literature, on the one side, and of undigested 
documents on the other; monographs and particular histories, 
such as Mr. Seaver’s, are urgently needed to bring history again 
into contact with research. Mr. Seaver tells his story largely in 
the words of the principal actors, to the profit of exactitude, if not 
of vivacity; it must be confessed that Adrian of Utrecht, when 
out of sorts, is, like ourselves, very dull! In certain cases the 
author suggests emendations on the documents printed by 
Danvila, but without clear reference to the originals at Simancas, 
though his excellent photographs show that he has traversed that 
region. Danvila may be worthy of this faith in his substantial 
accuracy; but those who deal with Spanish history should keep 
before their eyes some wise words by Morel-Fatio : 

Les érudits des derniers siécles se préoccupaient peu de rendre exactement 
toutes les particularités des documents qu’ils transcrivaient, ils ne s’attachaient 
qu’é la teneur des actes: les plus consciencieux méme abrégent souvent les 
formules et commettent des erreurs de lecture. II serait grand temps de remédier 
4 cet inconvénient.! 

With Professor Van Dyke’s Loyola, Miss Perry’s Valdés’ 
Diélogo de las Lenguas, and Mr. Bell’s Sdnchez, we touch the fringe 
of one of the most animated controversies of the day, viz. the 
problem of the relation between orthodoxy and culture. That 
Spain in the sixteenth century was, as Prescott avers, a nation 
“shut out from the light,” or, in the words of the Cambridge 

1 Btudes sur Espagne, ivé série, p. 11. The strictest conditions of historical 
aecuracy are fulfilled in R. Menéndez Pidal’s La Hspaiia del Cid, Madrid, 1929, 
of which the first volume has appeared. 
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Modern History, “ definitely ranged on the side of those forces 
which were reacting against the liberal tendencies of the Renais. 
sance,” no longer satisfies critical requirements on the continent, 
though still standard among ourselves. Two questions are posed, 
and neither has been satisfactorily answered: what were the 
positive achievements of Spanish science? and what, if any, were 
their limiting conditions ? 

Perhaps the only question that really matters is the first: 
what were the positive achievements of Spanish science in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? To guess what might 
have been is an undertaking suited to the Never-Never Land, 
On the one hand, we find that historians of the great European 
sciences are not wont to trace their sources and evolution to or 
through Spanish thinkers. Spanish science is, in some way, 
omitted from the pedigree. This may be through lack of informa- 
tion. The late A. Bonilla y 8S. Martin, for instance, rejoiced to find 
the fruitful doctrines of the Novwm Organum in the writings of the 
Valencian Vives; Vives’ international repute was certainly 
greater than Bacon’s, and his professorship at Oxford and influence 
at Henry VIII’s court may have caused Bacon to incur a direct 
indebtedness. Be this as it may, it is hardly fair to judge Spanish 
science solely by its place in the genealogy of ideas; we have to 
esteem it in proportion to its substantive worth, and that, in the 
absence of authoritative monographs, can hardly be ascertained. 
Such a monograph was Dr. Foster Watson’s analysis of Vives’ 
educational views, particularly with reference to women. The 
great Grecian of Salamanca, Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas, 
has the advantage of a testimonial from Sir Richard Jebb; and 
from him we may infer the merits of a crowd of humanists who 
seem to have been unknown to Jebb, such as Sepilveda,! Oliva,? 
Nebrija, etc. From Dr. Llubera’s careful edition of the principal 
texts of Nebrija* we shall in time become acquainted with the 
vigorous, coarse-grained pedagogy which conquered the equally 
vigorous philistinism of the Castilian hidalgos at the court of the 
Catholic monarchs ; in the works of Juan de Valdés, as he balances 
words and literary values in the Dialogue on Languages‘ and 
fashions an evangelical Christianity in the Dialogue on Christian 
Doctrine,* or in the four Dialogues on Painting by Francisco de 

1 A. F. G. Bell, Juan Ginés de Sepiilveda, 1925 (Hispanic Society of America). 

2 W. Atkinson, Herndn Pérez de Oliva, 1927 (extracted from the Revue 
Hispanique). 3 Gramdtica, Ortografia, Oxford, 1926. 

4 Miss Perry edits the Didlogo de las Lenguas from the MS. at the British 
Museum believed to have been used by Mayans in his eighteenth-century edition. 
Her introduction is bio-bibliographical. Her work was closed before M. Bataillon 


issued at Coimbra his facsimile of the Didlogo de Doctrina Cristiano, 1925, with & 
valuable essay on Valdés’ religious views. 
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Holanda,! we see the Renaissance bringing in from Italy a new 
refinement and subtlety of thought, whether religious or esthetic. 
The canon of international jurists is commonly headed by the 
name of Grotius, but there is a revived interest in Francisco de 
Vitoria, supported by technical authority; and Mr. W. S. M. 
Knight ? has argued that the Mare Liberum contains doctrine 
more specious and unsound than the De Justo Imperio Lusitanorum 
Asiatico by the obscure Serafim de Freitas, defender of the then 
Spanish, and now British, theory of the mare clausum. The late 
Sr. Bonilla’s crusade in favour of the philosophers of Spain, though 
based on wide reading and delicate appreciation, failed to gain 
adherents outside Spain owing to his want of international conse- 
quence as a philosopher; but when MM. Meillet and Cohen,* 
eataloguers of the languages of the world, set Hervads at the head 
of their most select bibliography, their testimony to the value of 
Spanish philology (in this case, of the eighteenth century) is 
conclusive. What can be affirmed by a man of letters not specially 
qualified in the single sciences has been stated by Mr. Aubrey Bell 
in his masterly biography of Fray Luis de Leén, and in the mono- 
graphs on Sanchez, Arias Montano‘ and Sepilveda, which lead 
up to it. The chapters entitled “Spain and the Renaissance,”’ 
“Spain and the Reformation” and “ Salamanca University ”’ 
in his Fray Luis de Ledén suffice to rank Spanish science in the 
sixteenth century close to the eminence of contemporary Italy, 
and by no means lower than any other European nation. Not 
“excluded from the light,’ Spain was bathed in the full glow of 
the Renaissance. 

It will cost our nation an effort, no doubt, to throw off the 
“Black Legend ”’ of Spain, which so flatters our Voltairean and 
Protestant prejudices, but history, at least, cannot afford to 
despise sixteenth-century Spain. If we may assume the positive 
value of her scholarship to be known, we may then, if we care, 
ask what causes prevented its attaining perfection. The obvious 
answer is the imperfection of human nature; but since the days 
of Voltaire we have been taught to name the Inquisition or the 
Jesuitical Counter-Reformation, or both in one breath. The 
Inquisition, at all events, can be acquitted. In the Low Countries, 
in the eyes of an Egmont or Hoorn, it was objectionable, not for 
enforcing religious unity, but as an instrument for hispanising the 
Netherlands; they protested, just as the Comuneros protested 


* Translated by A. F. G. Bell, Oxford, 1928. 

* Revista de Historia, Lisbon, xvi. (1929), pp. 206 seqq. 

* Les Langues du Monde, Paris, 1924. 

* Benito Arias Montano, 1922 (Hispanic Society of America); Luis de Leén, 
Oxford, 1925. 
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against Charles the Fifth’s attempt to make Spain Flemigh. 
but when the religious issue became prominent, the struggle in the 
Low Countries became fratricidal. As a guarantor of Spain's 
national unity and existence the Inquisition was popular in Spain; 
it shut out those disorders which reduced France and Germany 
to impotence and filled England with temporising politicians, 
Those who attribute to the Inquisition a century of decadence 
must logically attribute to the same cause two centuries of 
hegemony in Europe. As an expression of popular sentiment, the 
Holy Office acted conformably thereto. In the realm of art it 
conceded fully as much liberty as an English Home Secretary or 
Lord Chamberlain, and one is constantly surprised at the matter 
which its censors deem ‘“ not contrary to the Catholic faith.” In 
science it permitted Copernicus to be as much at home in Salamanca 
as Ptolemy, and no one prevented Garcia da Orta from botanising, 
With Tacitus and Juvenal, our Home Office and the makers of the 
American quotas, the Inquisition was prejudiced against foreign 
elements which were held to taint the national conscience, 
viz. Lutheranism and Judaism; but otherwise it bore heavily 
only on those whocould defend themselves, on professed theologians 
and religious innovators. Its very victims sought its guidance in 
cases of conscience. The procedure of its courts was, if clumsy 
and dilatory, substantially just. Mr. Van Dyke tells how one 
saint was imprisoned in one university town, Mr. Bell of another 
sufferer in another such city: the difference between Loyola’s 
imprisonment of twenty-two days and Luis de Leén’s of five 
years is precisely accounted for by the latter’s want of self- 
control. With regard to Leén one may even argue that the 
Holy Office benefited its innocent victim, for the poems he wrote 
after his suffering are of a depth and clarity as unknown before to 
himself as to all Spanish literature before or after him. Yet in 
discredit of the Inquisition it must be said that it harried the 
purest and most aspiring spirits of Spain; a St. Teresa and a 
Loyola, a Leén and a Sanchez de las Brozas,—the heart and arm 
of the Counter-Reformation, the sweetest singer and most erudite 
scholar inthe land! It allowed the disputes of a faculty or cloister 
a dangerous extension into the realm of life and death. It 
enthroned mediocrity, flattered the xenophobes, fostered delation. 
Its greatest crime, perhaps, was to single out. excellence as a 
vulnerable mark for envy, as in the case of the humanist Juan 
Galés. ‘‘ Captain Saravia,”’ writes Morel-Fatio, “ appreciated 
fully the importance of his capture. He knew that he had laid 
hands on aman as noteworthy for his own merits as for his relations 
with others; and he reckoned on the king’s interest in handing 
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over to the Inquisition a heretic of such importance.” Saravia 
was urgent with the Marquis de Villars to secure transport to 
Spain, and, “ tired out by these petitions, the Marquis suggested 
to Saravia that he might hang Galés or throw him into the river.” } 

We have all stoned the prophets and have little right to object 
to Captain Saravia and the Holy Office; but there remain the 
Jesuits and the Council of Trent. Professor Van Dyke’s Loyola 
sets forth the life of the Basque saint in a prose as perfect in 
form as in matter. His purpose is to clear from Ignatius’ name 
a mist of pious and hostile legends, and to set forth the honesty, 
courage, ability, loyalty and charity of a truly great soul. The 
striking force of the Church was incalculably increased by Loyola’s 
ideal of an unswerving, soldier-like obedience, enforced by un- 
sleeping watchfulness. Loyola’s conscience was at rest; he had 
only to do his duty. To the professed soldier we do not permit 
seruples of conscience ; if he approve of the cause of war, so much 
the better; if he do not, his oath still obliges him to fight. But 
we do not bind the soul of the citizen. By importing into the 
Church the discipline which Spain had imposed on her legions, 
therefore, Loyola made use of an analogy which, though harmless 
to himself, was harmful to a speculative soul. He sacrificed 
freedom of belief as unnecessary, discounted knowledge save in 
the service of his ends, and organised a sort of pious espionage and 
delation. It is the educational side of his Order which has 
longest persisted, and still enjoys such prestige as to have formed 
the minds of several of the leading Spanish and Portuguese 
thinkers of to-day. These, when, with mature consciousness, they 
feel the need of free thought in their several sciences, are plunged 
into a conflict with ingrained mental habits, and some have turned 
with surprising bitterness on their old instructors. This, I 
think, must be understood, if we are to appreciate the consider- 
able measure of assent commanded by certain chapters of Pro- 
fessor Américo Castro’s Pensamiento de Cervantes.2 Castro’s 
book is the most significant Spain has written on that age or 
subject. He argues, in general, that the mind of Cervantes was 
formed on the pattern of South Italian humanism of about the 
year of Lepanto. Cervantes had the optimism and free criticism 
of Erasmus, and a belief in the perfectibility of human nature 
and the true ultimate triumph of reason, as the groundwork of his 
mind ; but he was fated to live in an age of growing disillusionment, 
seeing his ideals evidently at variance with the facts of life, and 
his reason subjected to the dogmatic scholasticism of Trent. On 
several occasions, either seriously or in jest, Cervantes praises 

* Btudes sur  Eepagne, ive série, p. 285, ® Madrid, 1925, 
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hypocrisy; hypocrisy, Dr. Castro interprets, was the necessary 
armature of a free mind under the shadow of regnant orthodoxy, 
By this device the best intellects could shirk the most arduous 
and perilous conflicts of the mind; and mediocrity must reign. 
If Spanish science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
achieved less than it might (and one must confess to feeling 
depressed by the smug complacency of the latter century), if it 
had any limiting condition other than the aptitude of the nation 
and its inhabitants for abstract study, then this Jesuitical 
“hypocrisy” is a more acceptable bogey than the Holy Office, 
for it at least belongs to the plane of the mind; but the thesis 
has been insufficiently tested to be regarded as established, and it 
appears to infuse too much of the bitterness of the present into 
the past. 


Turning at last to the late M. Alfred Morel-Fatio’s collected 
studies, it is a relief to a reviewer that they require no particular- 
isation. His essays should be bred into the bone of Spanish 
scholars, who without them cannot be said to have commenced 
their studies. Our ears still ring with the echoes of well-merited 
eulogies, which place him among the first scholars of his age. At 
the Ecole des Chartes he learned to combine French delicacy and 
German minuteness; at the Bibliothéque National he handled 
one of the four best Hispanic libraries in the world, and was able 
to oblige, and be obliged by, the leading scholars and librarians; 
in the confidence of Romania he was immediately apprised of all 
advances of our studies. Complete in training, in resources, in 
talent, and the author of many authoritative works, he still leaves 
with us a certain feeling of regret, as of a promise half fulfilled. 
There is no magnum opus. His work is fragmentary; partly 
because his scientific conscience demanded more security than 
human studies afford, but still more, I fancy, because he never saw 
things in the round. The essay entitled “Les Allemands en 
Espagne,”’ for instance, falls into three unrelated fragments, and 
so fails to account for that which it sets out to explain, the curious 
respect of the Madrid intelligentsia for inferior brands of German 
scholarship. Similarly, his ‘‘ Comedia Espagnole du xvii’ Siécle,” 
not included in this volume, is as admirable a commentary 
on Lope de Vega’s Arte Nuevo de Hacer Comedias as it is impotent 
to account for the peculiar glories of the Spanish stage. In this 
way Morel-Fatio hardly attains to the stature of a Gaston Paris 
or a Bédier, though their equal in science; but he remains the 
most brilliant archivist whose mind has been turned to Spanish 
affairs. Wiu1aM J. ENTWISTLE. 














THE SHADOW OF INDIA IN RUSSIAN HISTORY ! 


Wiru the advent to power of the Soviet Government, a chapter 
of Russian history which was opened in the seventeenth century 
came to an end. For this reason, and also because the secret 
diplomatic archives of the Imperial Government have been made 
public by the Bolsheviks, it is easier to-day for the student of 
political affairs to get a general and impartial view of Russia’s 
foreign policy than in the days when it was still such a burning 
actuality as inevitably to provoke a heated discussion. The 
chapter which has just been closed was marked in Asia by two 
outstanding features. First, Russia under the rule of a young 
and virile dynasty, the Romanoff, after a period of anarchy which 
lasted for some twenty years, had emerged as a great European 
power and gradually consolidated her sway over a vast Asiatic 
empire. Secondly, and at about the same time, that is to say in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, she came into regular 
relations with her great Asiatic neighbours from the Pacific to the 
Persian Gulf. Thus from the very outset the main lines of her 
Asiatic policy were laid down, and it was owing to the relentless 
persistency and continuity of purpose with which this policy was 
pursued that Russia during the centuries to follow achieved such 
outstanding successes in Asia. As this success was marked by a 
continuous territorial expansion and by a gain of influence in 
Asiatic countries beyond the Russian line of advance, it provoked 


1 This paper is based upon documents to be found in the following works :— 
V Indiu (To India), by V. T. Lebedeff (St. Petersburg, 1898); Avganski Vopros 
(The Afghan Question), by P. A. Rittich (St. Petersburg, 1905); and Novyi Vostok 
(“The New East,” the journal of the Russian Association of Oriental Studies), 
volumes Iv, pp. 12-48, for India and Central Asia, and xv, pp. 100-21, xx—xx1, 
pp. 32-54, for Tibet (Moscow, 1923, 1927, 1928). Many new documents found 
in the Imperial Archives after the revolution have been published in this 
periodical, but its propagandist tendencies must be discounted. See also the 
great Russian encyclopedia, Entsiklopeditcheski Slovar, edited by F. A. Brock- 
haus (of Leipzig) and J. A. Efron (St. Petersburg, 1890-1900) : articles on Afghani- 
stan, vol. 1, and Central Asia, vol. xxx1. This publication, planned on the lines 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, contains much valuable information about 
Russia. 


The following books dealing with the subject may be recommended to English 
readers :—A History of Russia, from the birth of Peter the Great to the death of 
Alecander IT, by W. R. Morfill (1902); The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, by 
P. H. Skrine (1903); A History of Russia, by Sir Bernard Pares (1926); and A 
History of Persia, by Sir Percy Sykes (1922). 
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natural suspicions among all European powers who had interests 
in Asia, the greatest of these being Great Britain. The public 
opinion of this country began to see in Russia an insatiable 
monster out to devour whatever it could. As further expansion 
inevitably brought Russia nearer to India, the public opinion of 
Victorian days became convinced that India was the main object 
of Russia’s desires. The resulting antagonism to Russia was of 
immeasurable historical consequences. Indeed, in the three 
major wars which Russia waged since the Napoleonic era, England 
was an active fighter in the Crimean War, and in the Russo- 
Turkish and Japanese campaigns gave an effective support to 
Russia’s foes. Furthermore, the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Asia 
has contributed substantially to the general weakening of the 
position of Europeans in that continent, since Asiatic nationalism, 
having learned how to make use of this rivalry, was corre 
spondingly stimulated. 

That the Victorians should have held so firmly to their belief 
concerning Russia’s intentions in Asia is explained to a large 
extent by the ignorance which prevailed at that time in Europe in 
regard to everything concerning Russia and her history, and the 
difficulty of understanding her national idiosyncrasies without 
sufficient knowledge. Happily with the passing of the century 
these suspicions died a natural death, but political ghosts survive 
long after the disappearance of their bodies and their memory casts 
an uneasy shadow over later generations. Furthermore, the 
ambiguous policy of the Soviet Government in Central Asia has 
given this ghost a new semblance of life. If, therefore, the ugly 
phantom may be dispelled by throwing upon it the glaring search- 
light of historical scrutiny, the result will be only beneficial to the 
future relations of the two great countries, which, when Russia 
has regained a normal political status, may co-operate, precisely 
because of the very opposition of their geographic and economic 
positions, in a mutually fruitful and advantageous manner. 

Three main factors combined to focus the attention of 
Victorian England upon Russia as a possible aggressor in Central 
Asia, The first was that the only vulnerable frontier of India 
faced the line of Russia’s expansion. If the famous Khyber Pass 
through which all invaders of India have passed had been situated 
not on the north-western frontier but elsewhere, obviously the 
“ scientific frontier” would not have been erected for Russia's 
benefit. Secondly, Russia emerged from the Napoleonic wars as 
the most powerful continental nation in Europe, and it was after 
this that she engaged in an energetic policy in Asia. She therefore 
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was regarded with much the same distrust that fell to Germany, 
in a very similar position, before the Great War. Lastly, it so 
happened that Russian colonisation proceeded for practically 
three centuries eastward towards the Pacific, and only in the 
nineteenth century turned south-east into Central Asia. There 
js no other reason for this phenomenon than that it drifted along 
the line of least resistance. Had the reverse occurred, which was 
quite possible, had Russia started colonising Central Asia in the 
days of the Mogul Empire and then turned to Eastern Siberia, 
the question would not have arisen in so acute a form in the days 
of Palmerston. But this would have involved the Muscovite 
Empire of the seventeenth century in a difficult war with Persia, 
then at the height of her power, while for the individual settler it 
would have meant venturing under a tropical sun across a sandy 
desert infested by brigandish nomads, whereas Siberia, a vast 
fertile and virgin country with conditions similar to those found 
at home, lay at his disposal. It is obvious why history followed 
the course it did. 

These few remarks suffice to show that in order to get a com- 
prehensive view of the problem which embittered Anglo-Russian 
relations for so long, one must link it with the developments of 
Russian history as spread out over three centuries. It may be 
conveniently divided into two distinct periods: from the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the question of relations with India was viewed in 
Russia in a fantastic and utopian spirit; throughout the nine- 
teenth century and up to the Revolution, when it became a 
realistic factor in Russia’s diplomatic game. 

The lure of India, which in Western Europe had brought on the 
era of great maritime discoveries, cast its spell over Muscovy much 
later, for the fame of the wonderful riches of the Mogul Empire 
had to make its way laboriously through the deserts of Central 
Asia. It was therefore only in the middle of the seventeenth 
century that Moscow really awakened to a desire to have first- 
hand information and get into touch with the great and mysterious 
country beyond the mountain ranges of Asia. Previously a 
Russian merchant, Athanasi Nikitin, had made his way there and 
published an account of his journey, which took him four years. 
Furthermore, Indian merchants were to be seen occasionally in 
Moscow, together with their more numerous Persian colleagues. 
When Moscow had established regular diplomatic relations with 
Bokhara the time was ripe to explore further afield. The inde- 
pendent Khan of Balkh, now in Afghanistan, showed signs of great 
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friendship and promised all assistance to Russians on his territory, 
Consequently, in 1648 an embassy with presents, mostly furs, and 
an autograph letter from the Tsar to the Mogul Emperor, was 
equipped, but its actual departure was delayed in consequence of 
the war of Persia with India, and it finally started and reached 
Bokhara only in 1675. Here it split into two, one part remaining 
in Bokhara and the other proceeding to Kabul, then a frontier 
town in the Indian empire. The Emperor Aurangzeb was puzzled 
what to do about this unexpected embassy cast upon him from 
hyperborean darkness. Finally he decided not to receive it, and 
the unwelcome envoys were asked to leave Kabul. Various 
excuses were given, of which the most curious was that India, 
having no quarrels to settle with Russia, had no need of an 
embassy. When the ambassadors insisted, they were told that 
they might stay if they agreed to enter the service of the Indian 
government as salaried civil servants. When, furthermore, the 
presents were confiscated at the ruling market prices and customs 
duties charged for them, the offended Russian diplomats left India, 
This fiasco damped Moscow’s enthusiasm, and nothing more was 
heard of India until forty years later, when Peter the Great, with 
his eminently practical mind, saw a possibility of obtaining cotton 
from Turkestan for his industries. He therefore sent a mission 
to investigate in Central Asia under a naval officer, Bekovitch, 
and casting his eyes further instructed him to explore the course 
of the Oxus in order to discover whether it might serve as a 
fluvial route to India. The mission was, however, massacred in 
Khiva and nothing further was undertaken in his days. 

A whole century passed before the question was again raised. 
True, in 1791 a stray Frenchman submitted to Catherine the Great 
a fantastic project of reviving with the aid of Russian arms the 
dynasty of the Great Moguls in India, but, as was to be expected, 
the Empress dismissed it as utopian. In 1800 General Buonaparte 
proposed a more business-like plan, namely, a joint Franco- 
Russian expedition to march via Meshed, Herat and Kandahar. 
The erratic Paul I rejected the idea, but later took it up on his 
own account, when his policy, governed by his moods, became 
anti-English. Consequently, on 12 January 1801 a force of 
22,000 unfortunate Don Cossacks with twenty-four guns, under 
the command of Hetmann Orloff, started on their famous march 
to India. They were to go to Orenburg, and from there by three 
routes via Khiva and Bokhara to the Indus and the Ganges, “ to 
wrest India from the British and to capture Indian trade for 
Russia,” as their instructions read. Maps were provided as far 
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as the Oxus, beyond which Orloff had to find his way as best he 
could. The assassination of Paul I put an end fortunately to this 
insane plan of a neurotic Emperor before the force had actually 
reached Orenburg. 

During the short Franco-Russian alliance after Tilsit, Napoleon 
attempted to revive his favourite idea of a joint march on India, 
put the statesman-like Alexander I had no sympathy for such a 
distant and useless adventure. 

There is really nothing of importance to say about this whole 
period of fantastic endeavours. The unsuccessful attempt of 
Muscovy to send an embassy to India was but a backwash of the 
general interest shown by Europe in a land of which such marvel- 
lous tales were told. At most it only indicated that the young 
Russian Empire had reached a stage of development and security 
when it could look upon the outer world and think of expanding 
its commerce abroad. It was at the time when the first relations 
with China and Persia were established and when the ties with 
Western Europe were so strengthened as to make the reforms of 
Peter the Great inevitable. As for that Emperor, his supremely 
realistic temperament made him always on the look-out for any- 
thing which might yield immediate practical results for his 
country. He was therefore interested in the possibility that com- 
mercial intercourse with India might be of use for the economic 
development of Russia as it had already been for the rest of 
Europe. The India of his days was the decadent Mogul Empire 
before the sack of Delhi by the Persians, and was still a field 
for economic penetration utilised alike by the British, French, 
Portuguese, Dutch and Danes. As for Paul I, we may dismiss 
his attempt without further comment. His policy, produced by 
an ill-balanced mind, has never been taken seriously by Russian 
opinion. 

In the course of the nineteenth century the situation changes. 
India became an important factor in Russian diplomacy, and all 
developments from that time on must be scrutinised attentively. 
In 1854 three projects of a march on India were submitted to the 
Russian General Staff, and though they were never put into action 
they underwent serious consideration. These were the projects 
of the Generals Tchikhatcheff, Duhamel and Khruleff. Accord- 
ing to the first plan a Russian force was to move from Astrabad to 
Herat through Persia, where it would be joined by reinforcements 
from Turkestan, and thirty thousand strong would proceed via 
Kandahar to Peshawar. A demonstration in the direction of 
Balkh was to be made simultaneously. The other two plans 
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suggested the routes Astrabad, Kabul, Djellalabad, Peshawar, 
and Astrabad, Herat, Kandahar, respectively. All three agreed 
as to the size of the force required, about thirty thousand men, and 
as to the necessity of securing the friendly acquiescence of Persia 
and the effective co-operation of Afghanistan. 

The idea was revived on very similar lines in 1876 by Skobelev, 
the famous ‘‘ white general ’’ oi Central Asian and Plevna renown, 
He, however, stressed the necessity of a preliminary occupation 
of Kabul while the preparation for the movement of Afghan tribes 
was being carried out, which tribes were to lure into a rising the 
natives along the North-Western Frontier. In 1878 the plan was 
nearly put into action. Three columns were concentrated in 
Turkestan. General Grotenhelm received orders to march from 
Novo-Alexandrovsk to Tchardjui, General Abramoff was to go 
from Samarcand through the Alai region in the direction of 
Kashmir, and the main force, commanded by General Kaufmann, 
had Kabul as an object. However, at the close of the Congress 
of Berlin these marches were countermanded. 

To get a true appreciation of what otherwise would appear an 
obvious proof of Russia’s mischievous designs, we must connect 
these bellicose plans with the general political situation of the day. 
In 1854 the Crimean War had just broken out. It was the time 
when Palmerston on his side was writing: ‘“‘ My beau-ideal of the 
war which is about to begin with Russia is as follows :—Aland and 
Finland restored to Sweden, some of the German Provinces of 
Russia ceded to Prussia. . . . The Crimea, Circassia and Georgia 
wrested from Russia, the Crimea and Georgia given to Turkey, 
and Circassia either independent or connected with the sultan as 
suzerain.” } ‘These mutual amiabilities were merely signs that 
the generation which had not seen 1914 was taking this war very 
seriously. As at the beginning of all wars, feeling ran high. 
Moreover, during the course of the campaign the allied fleets 
attacked distant Kamtchatka, obviously without any intention 
to occupy it permanently, but merely as a part of the general 
scheme of operations. The projected Russian march on India 
must be viewed in the same light. 

A somewhat similar situation existed in 1876-78. The crisis 
over the Bulgarian question brought Russia into a difficult war 
with Turkey. Though it did not result, as in the days of the 
Crimean War, in open hostilities with England, it found Disraeli 
strongly backing the Turks. When in 1878 the victorious 
Russian army stopped at San Stefano, the gateway of Constanti- 


1 P. Guedalla, Palmerston (1926), p. 360. 
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nople, the British fleet sailed into the Dardanelles ready for action, 

and Cyprus was occupied as a future base War between the two 

¢ countries appeared inevitable. It was at this psychological 

moment that the movement of troops in Turkestan to which I 

have referred took place. But when the Berlin Congress found a 

solution to the crisis, however unsatisfactory for Russia, all 
tions in Central Asia were cancelled. 

From what we have seen it would appear, therefore, that the 
Russian General Staff did not entertain the idea of a march on 
India with India itself as an object, but merely as a strategic move 
to be made against England when circumstances seemed from its 
point of view to demand it. This opinion may be corroborated 
by the following arguments. If the Tsars had really nourished a 
secret ambition to emulate Alexander the Great and embark upon 
one of the most difficult military enterprises in history, it would 
have necessitated not only long and careful preparations but also 
the straining of all national resources. Obviously the time for 
such an attempt would not have been well chosen in 1854, when 
Russia was at war with Great Britain, France, Turkey and 
Sardinia. Similarly, in 1878 Russia had just emerged from an 
exhausting two years’ war, and the jealous hostility of Europe as 
revealed in the Berlin Congress necessitated the retaining of the 
main bulk of her forces along her European frontiers. 

On the other hand, at times when, from the Russian point of 
view, circumstances were far more favourable, nothing of the sort 
was ever contemplated. Two dates may be pointed out in this 
connection during the nineteenth century, namely 1837 and 
1884-85. In the year 1837 the Persians invaded Afghanistan for 
the purpose of recapturing Herat, which previously had belonged 
to the Persian Empire. They besieged the city for practically 
ayear. Russia was already then the dominating power in Persia 
and this war was attributed to her intrigues. If so, a small 
auxiliary Russian force coming to the assistance of the Persians 
would have brought her easily to Herat, and the basis for further 
action would have been established there, without the need of such 
a costly expedition as was provided for in later schemes. More- 
over, in 1837 Russia would appear to have been psychologically 
mipe for any such adventure if she had contemplated it. Indeed 
for practically a century her balance of wars and foreign campaigns 
dosed invariably on the credit side, except for reverses of a 
‘mporary nature during the great Napoleonic struggle. At the 
time mentioned she had just suppressed a dangerous Polish 
rebellion and in the East dealt a crushing blow to both Turkey 
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and Persia. Europe was sufficiently impressed by her power tp 
nickname her rather unflatteringly le gendarme de I’ Europe: 
Furthermore, Russia herself, still under the patriotic exaltatign 
_ resulting from the ejection of Napoleon in 1812 and the triumphant 
entry of Alexander I into Paris in 1814, believed in her own power, 
and was hypnotised by it. The Crimean War had not yet come 
to reveal the weakness and deficiencies of her internal structure, 
Such a mentality was propitious for an imperialistic policy; but 
the latter was limited to Persia and Turkey and did not attempt 
to go beyond. 

In 1884-85 Russia was again at her zenith. She had fully 
recovered from the effects of the Turkish War, while the liberation 
of the Balkans and the conquest of Central Asia had restored the 
prestige of her power, shattered by the Crimean War. She had 
furthermore reached the limit of her expansion towards Afghan- 
istan. Yet, notwithstanding a serious conflict with England 
precisely on this question as a result of the occupation of Mery 
and Kushka, the third and last great clash with this country, no 
further advance into Afghanistan was contemplated. 

On the other hand, the very smallness of the forces allotted in 
1854 and 1878 for a march on India (never exceeding 30,000 men) 
pointed to the fact that the promoters of those aggressive plans 
looked upon this march as a side issue, a card to be played ina 
vastly more important European game. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Russian Staff was imbued with the Napoleonic idea that Great 
Britain was invulnerable save in India. It had, however, its own 
interpretation of this theory, adapted to the geographic position 
of the two countries: it argued that by the very nature of Eng- 
land’s naval power she could attack Russia on her open sea-coast, 
where Russia was reduced to a defensive position. Russia, on 
the other hand, could develop an offensive action only in Central 
Asia. The consequence of this was that each time an acute crisis 
in Anglo-Russian relations arose, Russia thought of this menacing 
gesture. This created a fundamental misunderstanding between 
the two nations and was the cause which generated one of the most 
nefarious vicious circles history has known. Indeed a crisis was 
caused invariably by England’s suspicion of Russia’s attitude, and 
this attitude in its turn was governed by the crisis. Which of 
these two factors preceded the other it is difficult to establish, and 
it is immaterial. What is important is that the Indian factor 


? This nickname seems to have been first used after the Congress of Vienna, 
when Russia represented the military power behind the Holy Alliance. It 
became popular in 1849, as a result of the assistance given by Russia to Austria in 
quelling the Hungarian rebellion. 
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became at one and the same time a cause and an effect. Indeed, 
seeing in the Russian activities in Central Asia a possible menace 
to India, the British Government evolved a policy of opposition 
toward all Russian advance in the East beyond a line stretching 
roughly from Constantinople via Persia to Kashgar in Chinese 
Turkestan. But along this line Russia had vital interests: Con- 
stantinople essentially important ; Persia, which was Russia’s best 
market in the East, and Turkestan, of which more will be said 
later. Antagonised by this opposition, Russia, according to the 
ideas evolved by her military experts, sought to check it by 
pressure in Central Asia. This in its turn only confirmed British 
suspicions. Thus the circle revolved, and its very revolution 
generated evil. Like a venomous serpent it glided through the 
nineteenth century, until a sudden danger resulting from the 
activities of an ambitious new-comer in Asia, Germany, brought 
the two parties to an understanding. The sensible agreement of 
1907 between England and Russia showed how easy it was to 
dissipate the poisoned vapours of suspicion and misunderstanding. 

It may be justly pointed out that Victorian opinion was less 
influenced by the plans submitted to the Russian General Staff, 
of which it could have known but little, than by the persistent and 
steady advance in Central Asia. Some writers, it will be remem- 
bered, stirred public opinion of the day by comparing Russia’s 
advance to the methodical approach of a fortress by a besieging 
army. Indeed, they saw Russia laying a first parallel on the line 
from Orenburg to China, a second one along the Oxus to the 
Pamirs, and preparing to lay a third one in Afghanistan. Such 
romantic generalisations have an appeal for certain minds. It 
suffices to say that had the Russian government possessed the 
faculty of overcoming so easily all the moral and material frictions 
resulting from the difficult art of governing, and had it been 
capable of carrying out so vast a scheme in so clockwise a manner, 
it would by now have ruled the world. 

In reality, whereas Russia did pursue the conquestof Turkestan 
with great energy and obstinacy, beyond the frontiers thus 
reached in Central Asia her policy was timid and hesitating. The 
reason for this difference lay in the fact that in Turkestan Russia 
Was spurred on by vital considerations which did not exist further 
afield. These considerations were military and economic. The 
vast expanse of the Russian and Siberian plain extends into 
Turkestan without a single natural barrier to break it, with the 
exception of a few patches of sandy desert. Thus the first 
geographic frontier was the one Russia reached after the conquest 
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(1865),! and it was a very good one. To the east, against China, 
she attained the impassable mountain barrier of the Tian Shan 
range, further south the Pamirs, and along the Afghan border g 
large river, the Oxus, followed by comparatively high mountains 
leading up to the main chain of the Hindu Kush. 

Prior to the conquest, the Siberian frontier facing Turkestan 
was open, and Russia had been obliged in 1752 to establish a line 
of forts from Orenburg to the Chinese frontier to protect it, 
Later this line was supplemented by a net of advanced outposts 
in the desert, and continuous small warfare was waged against the 
fierce tribesmen who roamed in the sandy steppe. Still the great 
Siberian postal track, along which later the Siberian railway was 
laid, passed near by and was under a continuous danger from their 
incursions. Furthermore, Russia had the same important motive 
for holding the Ili Gorge on the frontier of Chinese Turkestan, 
through which all the Asiatic invasions of her territories had 
passed, as the Indian government had for controlling the Khyber 
Pass. From the economic standpoint we have seen that Peter the 
Great was already interested in the cotton-growing possibilities 
in Russian Central Asia. Though the country is still fairly 
undeveloped in this respect, it suffices to say that in 1916 the 
production of cotton together with the minor contribution of 
Transcaucasia was 260,000 tons, whereas the total consumption 
of cotton in Russia in the same year was approximately 400,000 
tons. Lastly, it may be said that the great plains north of the 
Lake Balkash, which are now a part of the Kazak Soviet Republie, 
belong to one of the richest corn-growing areas in the world. 

Such were the sound reasons which attracted Russia to 
Turkestan. Further afield, as we near India, no motives of local 
interest could exist in the bleak mountain areas, and Russian 
activity has been guided solely by considerations of international 
policy. It consequently becomes more guarded and cautious. 

During the course of the nineteenth century Afghanistan was 
won over twice to Russia, and in both cases it was Russia herself 
who did not take advantage of the situation, but cautiously with- 
drew. ‘The first case occurred in 1837 and was the work of an 
unofficial Russian agent, a retired lieutenant, Vitkevitch, who 
evidently got into the favour of the Ameer Dost Mohammed by 
making concrete promises. He was disavowed in St. Petersburg 
and committed suicide. The Ameer was left to his fate in the 


1 At this date Turkestan was converted into a Russian province; but there 
were further military operations, continuing till 1881, and the final delimitation 
of the frontier was not till 1895. 
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frst Afghan war. In the second case an official Russian mission 
was sent in 1878 to Kabul to propose a formal alliance, obviously 
in connection with the preparations of the expedition to India to 
which we have already referred. But after the Congress of Berlin 
the head of the mission, General Stoletov, was hurriedly recalled, 
and his deputy stayed behind to disentangle himself from all 
arrangements. The Ameer was left to face the second Afghan war. 

Still more characteristically cautious was the Russian attitude 
towards Tibet. Direct relations with that country were initiated 
in the ‘nineties owing to the activity of a certain Mr. Dorjiev, a 
Siberian-born Mongol (bouriat) who through the Lamas of 
Mongolia got into touch with the Dalai Lama at Lhassa. From 
him the Dalai Lama learned that Europe wasnotone single country, 
as he had thought, but that as far as he was concerned there were 
two mighty European empires which were rivals in Asia. Dorjiev 
suggested that it would be profitable for the Dalai Lama to get 
into touch with Russia. The consequence was that in 1898 and 
again in 1900 Dorjiev appeared in St. Petersburg as the envoy 
of Lhassa. The ‘l'ibetan mission was received in audience by the 
Tsar and good-will expressed, but Dorjiev could not get any more 
concrete promises than a general assertion that it was in Russia’s 
interest to see the maintenance of the status quo in Tibet. This 
desire to see conditions in Tibet unmodified is revealed also in all 
the correspondence of the time between the Foreign Office in 
St. Petersburg and the various Russian ambassadors concerned. 
When, however, the Dalai Lama was compelled in 1904 to fly from 
Lhassa to Urga, he placed himself under the protection of the 
Russian consul-general there, who was amiable but reserved. The 
Dalai Lama wrote to the Tsar asking for assistance, but without 
result. Russia wanted him to go back to Lhassa, but when 
in 1906 it was ascertained that the Indian government was opposed 
to this, the idea was abandoned. In the meanwhile the Tibetan 
question was being thoroughly weighed at the Russian Foreign 
Office, expert orientalists from the Academy of Science taking part 
in the deliberations. It was decided that Russia had no interest 
in Tibet, but that the latter might be useful in the coming Anglo- 
Russian negotiations. Later, towards 1912, the view was even 
taken that a forward policy of the Indian government in Tibet 
would be welcome, for it would give Russia a free hand in Mongolia. 

Thus both in Afghanistan and in Tibet the moderation of 
Russia’s attitude is in marked contrast with the tenacious, 
methodic, forward policy practised in other parts of Asia, namely, 
in Persia and North China. The reason is that the two countries 
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bordering India had nothing to offer but the possibility of conflicts 
with Great Britain. 

If we now cast a retrospective glance at the policy of the 
Imperial government taken as a whole, we may come to the con- 
clusion that in the regions with which we are concerned it was 
guided not by sweeping theoretical schemes, but by considerations 
of an eminently practical character. It pursued such immediate 
objects as appeared useful or necessary at a given time. This 
opportunism gave it sufficient elasticity and made it forward or 
retiring according to circumstances in different sections, or both 
at the same place at different times. Consequently, the Russian 
conquest of Central Asia must be dissociated from any more 
ambiguous aims, and would appear to have been undertaken for 
its own sake. If aims further afield were, as we have seen, con- 
sidered at times, these are not an object in themselves, but only a 
means to an end; hence the natural confusion which arose from 
mixing these two separate factors. 

A. Lopanov Rostovsky. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Wz are grateful to Dr. Thomas Ashby, formerly Director of the 
British School at Rome, for the following note (which reached us too 
late for inclusion in our July number) on Signor Lanciani, Professor of 
Roman Topography in the University of Rome from 1878 to 1927, 
whose works on the Eternal City are as well known in England as in 


Italy. 
The death of Dr. Rodolfo Amedeo Lanciani on 20th May, at the age of 83, has 
removed from our midst one who for many years had been the doyen of Roman 
. The beginning of his archeological career coincided with the trans- 
formation of Rome into the capital of Italy, with all that this involved: and it was 
fortunate that such a man was on the spot to observe what was found in the course 
of the extensive building operations that this change brought with it. His 
remarkable knowledge of the history of the city of Rome at all periods, and the 
enormous amount of out-of-the-way knowledge that he had gleaned from archives, 
libraries, and all kinds of sources published and unpublished, enabled him to write 
apumber of most interesting books, most of them in English, which have been the 
delight of generations of visitors to Rome: while the Storia degli Scavi di Roma, 
which at present unluckily goes only as far as 1605 (though it is to be hoped that its 
ieation may be continued) is an astonishingly rich mine of information. Many 
of the articles which he wrote for Italian archeological periodicals and which form 
the bulk of his work in that language, though compiled in the first instance as 
imi accounts of recent excavations, are solid contributions to knowledge of 
t worth. His monumental plan of Rome (Forma Urbis Rome) on the 
seale of 1 : 1000 is of the utmost value to students of all periods of the history of 
the city. A memoir of Lanciani, with a full bibliography, will be found in the 
volume for 1928 of the Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria; the 
recollection of his personal charm, his keenness and brightness, will always be 
cherished in the memory of those who knew him. To many English and American 
travellers he acted as cicerone—and not least to our own King George and Queen 
Mary on the occasion of their visit to Rome in 1923. For his services on that 
ceeasion he received the well-deserved honour of K.C.V.0. He was also a favourite 
a8 lecturer to the British and American colony in Rome, and paid three visits to 
England and America for the purpose of delivering courses of lectures. 
* * * * x * * 


Prorgssor PowIckx kindly sends us a note on M. Ch. V. Langlois, to 
whom we were indebted not long ago for two articles on the Teaching 
of History in France (Histrory, vol. x11, 1927). 


English students of history have particular reason to be grateful for the work 
of Charles Victor Langlois, member of the Institute and Director of the French 
National Archives, who died on 26th June at the comparatively early age of 66. 
He had many of our scholars as his pupils and friends and was keenly interested in 
England and its schools of history. e took pride, sometimes a trifle embarrassing, 
in hisaequaintance with our language, and he liked to think of England as the land 
of medieval survivals. There is that characteristic remark, in his paper on 
medieval preachers, to the effect that in England,—for example, from preachers in 
the Salvation Army,—one can still hear sermons in the true medieval tradition. 
But his greatest service to English students is the service which his numerous 
Writings rendered to all students of history. At the time of his death he was the 
ane epenan in France of the methods of historical scholarship which have 

tench historical work such a stimulating and formative thing in the world 
learning. His books and articles have in a peculiar degree the qualities of 
method, restraint, clearness, neatness and insight which he found so congenial in the 
best French traditions and which inform his writing on study, teaching and biblio- 


re 


paphy- His career was indeed a striking one. He was taught by Lavisse, 
vre-Pontalis, Léon Gautier, Paul Meyer, Tardif. His classical monograph on 
teign of Philippe le Hardi was published when he was twenty-four years of 
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age, and he began to teach at the Sorbonne a year later (1888). In 1909 he 
succeeded Luchaire in the chair of medieval history, and in 1913 he became Director 
of the National Archives. It would be hard to say whether he was more interested 
in pedagogic and, to use the convenient if clumsy phrase, methodological work, 
or in medieval literature and society, or in the intricate problems which beset the 
student of French legal institutions and finance. In England we know best his 
manual on bibliography and his introduction to historical studies, his brilliant 
half-volume on St. Louis and Philip the Fair in Lavisse’s Histoire de France, and 
the charming volumes on French Society in the Middle Ages; but these comprise 
only part of his work, much of which is very technical. 

With his lively hatred of the extravagant and pretentious, and his silences and 
aptness in brusque, pithy speech, Langlois was formidable; but he was also full of 
sympathetic appreciation and encouragement and one of the most honest scholars 
of our time. 

* * * * * x * * 


WE have also to commemorate Dr. Hans Delbruck, who died on 
14 July, aged 80, the successor of Treitschke as Professor of History in 
the University of Berlin, and, like his predecessor, famous as an 
historian of war. He ranged from classical times to the nineteenth 
century; but perhaps his most permanent contribution to historical 
science was his demonstration of the incredibility of the statements of 
ancient and medieval writers (followed by many modern historians) 
about the numerical strength of armies and expeditions, and the 
numbers of the slain. Since the war, in spite of his age, he had been 
engaged upon a History of the World, and had published four volumes 
of it, carrying the story down to the end of the nineteenth century. 

*” * o * * * ok * 


In England we have to mourn the deaths of Mr. J. P. Gilson 
(16 June), Keeper of the Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian at the 
British Museum since 1912, a scholar of great learning, joint editor of 
the publications of the New Palzographical Society and of the wonder- 
ful Catalogue of the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
author of the introductions to several of the guides which add so much 
to the value of exhibitions at the Museum, and of a booklet in the 
“Helps for Students” series which provides most admirable and 
sorely needed guidance to workers in the vast collections of manuscripts 
there; of Mr. G. R. Kaye (12 July), formerly of the Indian Education 
Department, who wrote on the history of astronomy in India, and at 
the time of his death was engaged upon the catalogue of historical 
manuscripts in the India Office Library, which is gradually being 
published ; of Mr. E. T. Nicolle (13 August), well known for his services 
to historical and archeological research in the Channel Islands, 
especially as secretary of the Société Jersiaise; of Sir Ernest Satow 
(26 August), a diplomatist who served mainly in Eastern countries, 
whose works included an edition of The Voyage of Captain Saris to 
Japan, 1613 (Hakluyt Society, 1900), a valuable monograph on The 
Silesian Loan and Frederick the Great (1916), and an historical Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice (1917, second edition, 1922); of the Rev. J. P. 
Shawcross (2 June), who wrote a History of Dagenham and collaborated 
in one of Bengeworth, Evesham, where he was Vicar; and of another 
antiquary, Mr. E. A. Webb (23 July), a man of business who devoted 
his leisure for many years to work on behalf of the restoration of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, and to the compilation of 
a notable book on the history of that famous priory and church 
published in 1921 (see History, vim. 153). 

* % 6 * * * K cod 


Mr. H. I. Bex has been appointed to succeed Mr. Gilson, and Mr. 
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R. E. W. (Robin) Flower takes Mr. Bell’s place as Deputy Keeper of 
Manuscripts. Another change at the Museum of much interest to 
historians has occurred in the Reading Room. Mr. F. D. Sladen, late 
Deputy Keeper of Printed Books and Superintendent of that Room, 
will carry with him into his retirement the grateful good wishes of all 
workers there; and all will be glad to know that his successor is to be 
Mr. A. I. Ellis. Another appointment announced in July was that of 
Mr. Allen Mawer, Professor of English at Liverpool University and 
Director of the Place-Name Survey, to succeed Sir Gregory Foster next 
January as Provost of University College, London. Every reader of 
this journal will hope that Professor Mawer will not allow even the 
onerous duties of that great administrative post to prevent him from 
continuing the researches to which students of the early history of 
England are already so deeply indebted. 
* * * * * * * * 
Ar the annual general meeting of the British Academy in July, 
Professor A. H. Sayce was elected an Honorary Fellow, and Dr. G. G. 
Coulton and Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton were among the nine Fellows 
chosen. A peerage has been conferred upon Mr. Sidney Webb, who has 
taken the title of Baron Passfield. Professor Wallace Notestein (Yale 
University), Professor R. 8. Rait, and Mr. J. G. Edwards have been 
added to the Committee inquiring into the materials available for a 
record of past members of the House of Commons (see above, p. 123), 
but Dr. Previté-Orton has resigned from that Committee. 
* * * * * * * * 


Tue famous library of the University of Louvain, destroyed during 
the War and rebuilt as a gift from the United States, was reopened 
on 18th July, well stocked with over 600,000 volumes, the gifts of 
many nations. It is pleasant to note that the British donation 
(organised by the John Rylands Library), over 55,000 volumes,1 
was the largest contributed by any one country, except Germany ; 
the Reich not only replaced 300,000 volumes (over 300 being 
manuscripts), but gave, voluntarily, 4,000,000 marks (£200,000) to 
purchase others. For months the newspapers have been busily 
discussing proposals for the preservation of peace; perhaps this silent 
triumph of international co-operation, providing opportunity for so 
great an act of atonement and reconciliation, is an omen even more 
hopeful than the earnest endeavours of the many statesmen toiling 
to diminish the danger of war. 

* * * * * * * * 


Many readers interested either in the history of art or in social 
history will be familiar with the delightful pictures of medieval scenes 
frequently reproduced in illustrated works on those subjects from the 
“ Luttrell Psalter’; they may have known that the original manu- 
seript was at the British Museum, and have assumed that it belonged to 
the nation. It was, in fact, only deposited there, being the property 
of the Weld family, of Lulworth Castle, Dorset, a collection recently 
advertised for sale; but it was offered to the Museum for 30,000 
guineas and Mr. Pierpont Morgan generously advanced that sum, 
provided that in the course of a year it were raised by donations, which, 
itis hoped, may be obtained for the purpose by the Committee of the 

* Por an interesting account by Mr. H. Guppy of the collection of these, 


initiated at Manchester as early as December 1914, see The Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library (1926), x. 223. 
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National Art Collections Fund. Another famous manuscript from the 
same library, a Book of Hours illuminated for John Duke of Bedf 
brother of Henry V, has been bought by Messrs. Quaritch for £33,099 
on behalf of Mr. Morgan, who has promised to keep it till that sum 
can be found to purchase it by some public institution. 

* * *” * * * * * 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, the 
following papers will be read : 

14 November.—King Stephen’s Fiscal Earldoms. By G. H. White. 

12 December.—William Huskisson and the Controverted Elections at Liskeard 
in 1802 and 1804. By Professor G. 8. Veitch. 

9 January.—The Later History and Administration of the Customs Revenue 
(1671-1812). By B. R. Leftwich, M.B.E., Librarian of the Board of Customs and 
Excise. 

13 February.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President (Sir Richard 
Lodge, LL.D., Litt.D.). 

13 March.—The Public Records of Ireland before and after 1922. By 
Herbert Wood, M.R.I.A., F.S.R.A.I., sometime Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Record Office, Dublin. 


10 April.—Medizval School Life in Finland. Illustrated by contemporary 
Royal Letters. By Donald Smith. 

8 May.—The Spanish Resistance to the English Occupation of Jamaica 
a From contemporary State Papers at Seville. By Miss Irene A, 

right. 

12 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 

All the meetings are at 5 p.m., on Thursdays, at the Society's 
house, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 


* * * * * * * * 


Tue following publications have been issued to members of the 
Association during the past quarter * :— 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. xvi, for 1928, edited by Harold 
Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Leaflets No. 46 (revised), List of Books relating to the history of the British 
Empire overseas, edited by Professor A. P. Newton, D.Lit., F.S8.A.; and No. 77, 
The English captivity of James I, King of Scots, by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville. 

* * * * * * * * 

Tue next Annual Meeting of the Association, to be held in 
London, from 2nd to 4th January 1930, will be of an unusual kind. The 
business meeting, annual address and annual dinner, and the customary 
Saturday morning discussion on teaching (which is this year to be 
concerned with “‘ Visual Aids ”’) will take place at University College. 
But the whole of the second day (Friday, 3rd January) is to be spent 
at Greenwich, by the invitation of Mr. G. A. R. Callender, Professor of 
English and History at the Royal Naval College, and of the authorities 
of that institution. Under the guidance of Professor Callender 
members will be permitted to see the work of the College in progress, and 
to examine the many historical treasures now preserved at Greenwich, 
including those in the Royal Naval Museum and the pictures, maps, 
and charts of the Macpherson Collection (see History, xm. 328), a8 
well as the group of buildings, famous both for their historical associa- 
tions and their architecture, in which the College is housed. 


1 For prices to non-members, and earlier publications, see p. (a) above. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE HorsHAM DIsTRICT. 


Mr. ALAN STEPHEN writes from Christ’s Hospital, Horsham :— 


A Rearonat Survey of the Horsham District has been started, 
chiefly by members of the Horsham Branch of the Historical Association. 
The committee includes Mr. D. Bryce (Chairman of the Horsham 
Urban District Council), Mr. W. Albery,? Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the Rev. 
E. D. L. Harvey (Vice-Chairman of the West Surrey County Council), 
Mr. W. H. Fyfe (Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital), Mr. Bernard 
Lintott (President of the Branch), Mr. P. A. Tharp (Headmaster 
of Collyer’s School, Horsham), and Mr. 8. E. Winbolt. It is 
hoped that through co-operative working all available historical and 
geographical information about that area will in time be collected and 
arra Groups are ae working on the vegetation, the old 
roads and bridle paths, and the old iron industry. There are many 
other subjects that could be worked out: geology, agriculture, animal 
life, transport, local government, the churches and their history, 
education, folk-lore and customs. Apart from the intrinsic interest 
of this work the results of the survey might be of great practical value. 

It is hoped that many readers of History will be interested in the 
scheme, and will give their help; those who have old prints, maps, 
books, diaries or documents of any kind relating to the district are 
especially asked to get into touch with the Survey. Suggestions of 
every kind are welcome. Letters should be addressed to Mr. B. 
Lintott, 11 Garfax, Horsham, and marked “‘ Regivnal Survey.” 


Tar Format or Histor1caL WoRKS. 


Mayor J. DE C. Larran, county organiser for Berks of the English 
Place-Name Society, writes from 71 Alexandra Road, Reading :— 


I soOMETIMES wonder whether either the authors or the publishers 
of history books ever consider them from the point of view of the 
student who has to use them. I do not refer to the text itself, but to 
the format of the book : the shape, position and arrangement of maps ; 
the placing of dates; the items to be included in the index; the com- 
position of the genealogical tables; the table of contents. On all 
these points each author or publisher seems to have his individual 
opinion. I think that if the Historical Association were to issue in 
pamphlet form a list of those arrangements best calculated to facilitate 
the use of books for serious study, both authors and publishers might 
make some attempt to comply. But it is obviously a matter on which 
it would first be desirable to collect the views of a number of students. 
In the hope of initiating a preliminary discussion in History, I append 
a few of my own ideas on the subject. 

Maps.—At present maps are inserted anywhere and anyhow into 
a book, sometimes upright, sometimes sideways, and seldom seem to 
be where they are required for use. There are, in my opinion, only 
two satisfactory methods :— 


1 Author of the Parliamentary History reviewed below, p. 267. 
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(a) All the maps loose in a pocket or in a separate portfolio. But this has 


the disadvantage that individual maps may be lost or the separate portfolio go 
ast 


ray. 

(b) All the maps on extension slips at the end of the book, so that any ong 
can be studied at any time without turning over pages,—the plan followed in a 
book which is thoroughly satisfactory as regards the arrangement of maps, Sir John 
Fortescue’s History of the British Army. 

All maps should have the north side uppermost and the names 
arranged so that it is not necessary to turn the book sideways to read 
them. It may be noted in passing that English historical map-makers 
seem to have a horror of imparting too much information: rivers 
meander over the map without any names, and towns which figure 
conspicuously in the text do not appear on the map. 

Dates.—Every page should bear the date of the year to which it 
refers, and, where a new month begins, that also. It is very annoying 
when using a book for reference to have to turn several pages back for 
that information. 

Index.—I always find that I can add many extra headings to any 
index I use. 

Genealogical Tables.—I have long given up the tables inserted in 
most books as practically useless, and make my own. Dates of birth, 
death, and marriage, if known, should always be given, and also the 
parentage of husband or wife. 

Table of Contents.—This should not only show headings of chapters 


and page, but should also include.a list of illustrations with the pages 
on which they appear. 


A New Way oF vusING ExTRACTS FROM SOURCES IN THE 
TEACHING OF HIsToRY. 


Mr. C. W. Prosser writes from Denstone College, Staffordshire :— 


In view of the seemingly int>»rminable controversy between the 
advocates of the text-book method and the teacher’s method of 
teaching history, I thought that readers of History might be interested 
in an experiment which I have found of considerable value in awakening 
and maintaining interest in the subject for middle forms. 

One cannot expect ever to obtain the perfect text-book, even if 
that were desirable. Moreover, it is very difficult indeed to strike the 
mean between the book which retails facts, and that which aims at 
providing an interesting and lucid account of the wider aspects and 
movements of history. Admirable as may be such histories as those 
recently published by Messrs. Marten and Carter for stimulating 
interest, it seems that they can only be useful for middle and 
lower forms up to Lower Certificate standard. Where a greater 
knowledge of facts as well as of world movements is required, the 
teacher is almost bound to fall back upon the ordinary text-book, 
unless he is prepared to supplement, in the form of notes, the rather 
scanty details provided in histories of the type of those mentioned. 
And while the present system of examining in history remains, facts 
must necessarily occupy a very considerable place in the pupil’s equip- 
ment. Of course the alternative method remains, for higher forms, 
that the teacher should use a plain and straightforward text-book and 
suggest the wider background by his own more advanced knowledge. 
But undoubtedly one of the difficulties in lower forms is to place the 
general outlines of history in their proper relation to the more serious 
study of facts. A pure narration of facts according to the old-fashioned 
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methods bores the pupil, and too much insistence upon outlines obscures 
the nature of the more advanced work which is to come. And this is 
where, I think, the use of original documents can do much to hold his 
ntion. 
eT am, of course, aware that there are many books in the market which 
treat of history through sources, though I have not come across any 
which pay very much attention to the correlation of evidence. In an 
article in the number of History for July 1928, entitled ‘A New Type 
of Question in History Papers,” Mr. F. C. Happold made a very 
interesting suggestion along these lines for examination purposes, and 
[see no reason why a similar use of extracts from sources should not be 
introduced into the ordinary course of middle school work. I have 
tried the method with very encouraging results. I wrote upon the 
black-board two passages dealing with the causes of the Peasants’ 
Revolt; one was from Froissart, describing the condition of the 
English villein and indicating the author’s views about serfdom, 
and the other from Wycliffe, in which he showed his sympathy for the 
nt and threw blame upon the lord. The pupils were made to 
study the passages, which they were told were about a period they had 
read during the term, and to write down to what they referred and who 
they thought were the probable authors, adding appropriate comments 
from their own previous knowledge. Some of the results were sur- 
prisingly good ; one even arrived at the names of the writers, and most 
were able to deduce what kind of men they were and to “ place ” the 
facts described. 

Such original work as this would add considerably to the charm of 
history for the pupil. It furnishes an admirable opportunity for the 
teacher to show how history has developed and that it is not merely a 
dull record of fact, but a living study, and it also provides good exercise 
for the pupil’s power of deduction and a pleasing change from ordinary 
class-room teaching. It emphasises the need for the sifting and 
intelligent treatment of historical material ; and, provided the teacher is 
sufficiently alert to check misunderstanding and painstaking enough 
to go carefully through the work afterwards, such study of the material 
itself should be of real value. It is not, of course, a method which could 
be adopted without careful preparation in the form of giving the class 
a working basis of knowledge ; but if this is done, intelligent application 
can reasonably be expected in middle forms. 

Another of many possible examples of this kind of work would be 
two or three extracts dealing with some event in the Cromwellian 
period. Perhaps part of one of Cromwell’s own letters might be 
quoted, with corresponding comments by Ludlow or Burnet. Care 
would have to be taken to choose passages which are sufficiently 
dissimilar to provoke criticism. It would even be worth while to 
compile a new history source book with appropriate extracts for 
comparison and questions set on them. A key would aid the teacher 
in identifying them, and not spoil the value of the book itself for the 
pupil as a mine of “‘ unwritten history.” 


ERRATA IN JULY NUMBER. 


Page 166, line 6. For Brady read Bready. The reference is not to A. Brady's 
book on Huskisson, but to that on Shaftesbury by J. Wesley 
Bready (1927). 

Page 186, line 21. For Rust read Rusk. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


LI.—ScovuTaGE 


THE average history text-book has little to say of scutage; and, in 
spite of the increasingly wide recognition accorded to the work of 
scholars of the older generation, such as F. W. Maitland and J. ¥. 
Round,} that little is still frequently inaccurate or misleading. The 
greatest confusion of ideas exists concerning the origin, the incidence, 
and the purpose of the levy; although all three aspects have been the 
subject of recent research and a point has been reached in the investi. 
gations at which certain general conclusions can safely be drawn. 

The question of origin is perhaps that on which current opinion— 
thanks to the gradual dissemination in the last few years of the theories 
advanced by Round in Feudal England (1895) and Studies in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer (1898)—is best informed. It is rare nowadays 
to find the introduction of scutage ascribed in any reputable text-book 
to Henry II; but insuccessfully negotiating Scylla the historical writer 
occasionally falls foul of Charybdis, and deprives Henry ITI of the credit 
only to bestow it equally gratuitously on his grandfather Beauclere, 
The fact is that we do not know precisely when, or by whom, scutage 
was ‘“‘invented.” Professor W. A. Morris? has shown that there is 
some reason for supposing that it was already in existence eo nomine 
under William Rufus, and common-sense suggests that commutation 
in some form must have been practised from the earliest days of 
feudalism in England. The most we are entitled to say is that under 
Henry I is ant the first clear and undisputed evidence of the imposi- 
tion of scutage in the form in which it is familiar to us in the Pipe 
Rolls of the later twelfth and the thirteenth centuries—i.e., as a levy 
assessed at a rate fixed by the Crown upon the basis of the knight’s 
fee (feodum militis), each tenant-in-chief contributing according to the 
measure of his servitium debitum. 

The question of incidence is more complicated, and involves a 
number of subsidiary problems. The first is that of the relation to the 
levy of the ecclesiastical tenants of the Crown. It is a well-known fact 
that scutage, when it first appeared, was restricted in its application to 
the lands of the Church. Henry II’s first levy in 1156 was assessed 
exclusively upon clerical fees, and all the available evidence for the 
Norman period similarly relates to churchmen or to their estates. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the great dispute at Oxford in 
1197 over the clerical obligation to foreign service, led Round * to 
hazard the suggestion—since widely adopted—that the clergy were 
bound to offer corporal service only “‘ for defence, not defiance.” The 
evidence of the early Pipe Rolls is insufficient either to substantiate or 
to disprove this suggestion; but two casual entries in monastic cartu- 
laries indicate that in this matter Round for once allowed his imagin- 
ation to outrun his discretion. Between 1091 and 1100 we find Abbot 
Aldwin of Ramsey enfeoffing Ranulph, brother of Ilger the king’s 
dapifer, with land in Dillington and Stowe, for the service of one knight 


1 Professor J. F. Baldwin’s Scutage and Knight Service in England (1897) was 
the first modern monograph on the subject. ‘ 

2 “ An early mention of Scutage,” Hnglish Historical Review (1921), xxxvi. 45. 

* J. H. Round, Studies in the Red Book of the Exchequer, pp. 8-9. 

* Feudal England, pp. 528 seqq. 
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in Anglia et extra Angliam ; 1 while a decade or so later Abbot Faritius of 
Abingdon granted property in Weston to Robert Mauduit for the 
service of half a knight to be rendered in expeditions wlira et citra mare.* 
We are justified, therefore, in concluding that the early limitation of 
seutage to the Church fees was not due to any peculiar privilege of 
exemption from service overseas. A simpler and likelier explanation 
js that the difficulty of obtaining from the ecclesiastical tenants the 
service which they owed to the Crown led to the early systematisation 
of the practice of commutation on the clerical fees. It is a common- 

of history that the effectiveness of the feudal military system 
established by the Conqueror did not long outlast the actual period of 
the Conquest; and in the case of the clergy the disinclination to 
furnish knights for military service was intensified by the fact that the 
secular burdens imposed by William upon the lands of the Church were 
felt from the outset to be anomalous. Although, however, from the 
twelfth century onwards commutation was usually allowed and was 
widely practised by churchmen, the foreign campaigns of the reigns of 
Henry III and Edward I afford evidence that their original obligation 
to provide corporal service remained unimpaired. 

The second problem under the heading of incidence concerns the 
relation of the scutage to the fines pro servitio. These latter, which 
were lump sums, usually larger than the scutage, began to be 
levied at the end of the reign of Henry II, and continued with some 
gaps and a few modifications of form until the final decay of the feudal 
military organisation. The fact that the two methods of commuta- 
tion have a parallel history has led to much confusion. Maitland 
concluded that they were different in principle as well as in form. 
He maintained that scutage represented the commutation of the 
service of the under-tenants only, while a fine was necessary to absolve 
the tenant-in-chief from the duty of personal attendance with the host, 
—a contention which drove him to explain the continued interest of 
the Crown in the scutage on the supposition that in the thirteenth 
century it was levied as a general tax payable into the royal exchequer 
by the under-tenants, without regard to the service or fine previously 
exacted from their lords.* His conclusions have been seriously 
challenged by recent investigators, and, as far as the first half of the 
century is concerned, have been definitely disproved. Dr. S. K. 
Mitchell * has succeeded in establishing that before 1257 the scutage 
was supplemented but not supplanted by the fine as between the king 
and his immediate vassals. In the Pipe Roll accounts of the period 
both forms of payment occur, either of them sufficing to obtain for the 
tenant-in-chief complete exemption as regards the Crown, and the 
right to reimburse himself in whole or in part by a levy of scutage at 
the current rate upon his own vassals. Every year some tenants paid 
fines, while others escaped on payment of scutage only. A tenant 
who fined in one year might pay scutage the next. Thus the Abbot 
of Westminster, who paid scutage in 1202, 1203, 1204 and 1205, fined 
in 1197 and 1201, while the Abbot of St. Albans fined in 1199, 1201, 
1203 and 1204, and paid scutage in other years. In short, it seems 
clear that, in practice if not in theory, the fine merely added a third 
alternative to those already open to the tenant-in-chief. Whereas 


1 The Ramsey Cartulary (Rolls Series, No. 79, 1884-93), ii. 259. 

® Historia Monasterii de Abingdon (ibid., No. 2, 1858), ii. 135. 

* Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law —— edition, 1902), i. 269. 
* In Studies in Taxation under John and Henry I1I (1914). 
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hitherto he had, at the option of the Crown, discharged his obligations 
by either (1) the performance of his due service or (2) the payment 
of scutage, he might now be required to do so in any one of three ways: 
by the proffer of either (1) service or (2) scutage, assessed according to 
tradition upon the fees of his servitiwm debitum, or by (3) a fine, arrived 
at by direct bargaining with the king or his officials. Whether, if he 
compounded for his service, he obtained acquittance on payment of 
scutage or of a fine depended on the terms he was able to make with 
the Crown. The king possessed the undoubted right to determing 
the conditions upon which remission of the service due to him should 
be granted; and the increased cost in the later twelfth century of 
equipping and maintaining a knight justified him in securing, when 
he could, a more exact equivalent than was afforded by a scutage at 
the traditional 40s. rate.1 When once the alternative character of the 
fine and scutage are admitted, Maitland’s second hypothesis, of course, 
falls to the ground. 
None the less, there were coming into existence, during this same 
period, certain new factors, which were to give rise at the end of the 
century to a condition approximating very closely to that postulated 
by Maitland. The first of these was the great reduction in the servitia 
debita of the tenants-in-chief which was effected under John and He 
III. Asa measure of expediency the Crown, at the end of the twelfth 
century, began to accept on occasion a mere fraction of the service 
nominally due to it. In 1157 a third, in 1198 and 1205 a tenth of the 
host was summoned. What was at first an occasional expedient 
gradually hardened into a custom, and by the middle of the century 
the king had lost all option in the matter—a new servitiwm debitum had 
in effect been created. The reduction affected only corporal service, 
for we find that the alternatives to (1) attendance in the host with the 
newly-established quota were still (2) payment of scutage on the full 
traditional number of fees, or (3) payment of a fine. After 1257, how- 
ever, a second determining factor came into operation—the rise of an 
organised baronial opposition and the outbreak of the Barons’ Wars. 
This meant that for more than twenty years no scutage was levied, the 
liabilities of the king’s immediate vassals being discharged, when 
need arose, either by (1) service or (2) a fine, assessed upon the new 
servitium. Consequently, when Edward I in 1279 determined to revive 
the scutage in connection with his Welsh campaign of two years earlier, 
he found that he could only maintain his interest in the levy by assessing 
it as a general tax irrespective of the service or fine already rendered. 
Finding his policy challenged by the indignant feudal tenantry, to whom 
it appeared as an unscrupulous attempt to exact payment for the same 
thing twice over, he endeavoured to justify it by the disparity between 
the number of fees for which service was proffered or fine paid, and the 
number traditionally assessed for scutage—the disparity, in fact, 
between the old servitiwm debitum and the new. The outcome was a 
struggle between the Exchequer and the tenants-in-chief which lasted 
for more than half a century, and ended at length in 1340 with the tacit 
surrender of the Crown.” 


Thus our conclusion must be that the fine and the scutage were 


1 See, for further information on this question, S. K. Mitchell, op. cit., and 
Professor F, M. Powicke's criticism of that work in the English Historical Review 
(1915), xxx. 530 seqq. 

* For a fuller discussion of scutage in the Edwardian period see my articles in 
the English Historical Review (1922-3), xxxvii. 321 seqy., xxxviii. 19 seqq. 
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rly alternative methods of commutation of the service due from 
the tenant-in-chief to the Crown; and that the attempt of Edward I to 
alter the incidence of the scutage was a revolutionary measure entirely 
contrary to the precedents of the previous century. 

There remains the question of the purpose of the levy. The 
average text-book still persistently adheres to the theory that scutage 
was devised by the Norman and Angevin kings as a means of breaking 
the military power of the feudal baronage—a striking example of that 
confusion of intentions with results to which (in spite of the lessons of 
every-day experience !) the historian seems to be especially prone. If 
the history of the feudal military organisation be studied as a whole, 
it becomes evident that the purpose of the Crown in regard to it was 
rather preservative than destructive. It was far more probably the 
difficulty of enforcing the performance of their service by the mass of 
the lesser tenants-in-chief and under-tenants that led in the first 
instance to the systematisation of the practice of commutation, than 
any desire on the part of the Crown to supersede the feudal by a 
mercenary force. Henry II’s frequent use of scutage may, indeed, have 
been partly due to the imperfect confidence he felt in the loyalty of the 
baronage; but that neither he nor his successors had any intention of 
allowing their right to the corporal service of their tenants to fall into 
abeyance is attested in numerous ways. The introduction of the fine 
was an emphatic assertion of the determination of the crown to grant 
exemption from service only on its own terms; while the acceptance 
of a quota in place of the full servitiwm debitum is equally striking 
evidence of its determination to prevent the relation between the king 
and his immediate tenants from being reduced to a purely cash nexus. 
This latter expedient was, moreover, far more successful than has been 

ly recognised. A careful examination of the military and 
financial records of the thirteenth century reveals the fact that during 
that period commutation was practised not more but less frequently 
than before. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the clergy, 
who, while usually compounding under the first two Angevin kings, 
began in increasing numbers to proffer corporal service under John and 
Henry III Even Edward I employed the feudal host to form the 
nucleus of the armies with which he invaded Wales and Scotland, 
although he supplemented it by means of the paid professional force 
which was finally to supersede it during the Hundred Years’ War. It 
eannot be too strongly emphasised that the destruction of military 
feudalism was not the achievement of the Crown. The process of 
deeay started at the base of the pyramid and not in its upper strata. 
It was the passive resistance of the small tenant-in-chief and of the 
under-tenant to the demand for service, combined with the weakening 
of the coercive power of the feudal courts, which was primarily 
responsible for the decline. The link between the king and his 
immediate vassals, though weak, still held at the end of the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, but that between the tenants-in- 
chief and their dependents had been broken half-a-century earlier. 
By the beginning of the reign of Edward I the latter had ceased 
for the most part to furnish their lords with either service or money. 

HELENA M, CHEW. 

“ Further evidence on this and other points dealt with in the above article 
will be found in my book on 7'he Lnglish HNeclesiastical Uenants-in-Chief and 
Kmight Service, which will shortly be published, 
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Historical Study in oo : an Inaugural Lecture. By F.M. Powtoxg, 
1929. 24 pp. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

The Study of Economic History: an Inaugural Lecture. By J. ¥. 
CiaPHAM. 1929. 40 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1s, 64. 

Law in History, and other Essays. By E. P. Conyney. 1929. vii+ 
174 pp. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

History and Historical Research. ByC.G.Crump. 1928. x + 178pp. 
Routledge. 5s. 


TuHEsE four interesting tractates cover widely different fields and 
are the product of very different conditions; but they have this at 
least in common, that they are generalisations about historical study 
and research by scholars of experience and learning who have every 
right to pronounce judgments on the subjects to which they have 
devoted their lives. Two, and these the briefer of the four, are 
inaugural lectures by the Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford and the first Professor of Economic History at Cambridge. 
In the former, Professor Powicke analyses with remarkable knowledge, 
insight, and sympathy the historical tendencies of the last thirty years, 
and deals more particularly with the part which Oxford has played in 
these movements. Like his lamented predecessor, he can speak both 
as a scholar and a practical teacher, and is therefore anxious to dispel 
the crude impression that there is any necessary contrast between the 
work of instruction and the work of research. A special note of his 
remarkably well-phrased and broad survey is his insistence upon the 
unity not only of history but of a history school. The teacher and the 
taught, the professor and the tutor, the man “ reading for the schools ” 
and the “ advanced student ”’ engaged in post-graduate work, are all 
members of a common society despite the diversity of their immediate 
aims. As a bridge between the “ undergraduate’ and the “ post- 
graduate worker,” he makes with all modesty the practical suggestion 
of the division of the undergraduate course into two parts, the latter 
of which might lead up to more solid and independent work. The 
suggestion is well worth consideration, but the important thing is that 
the new professor starts his official labours with an eirenicon which may 
well serve to bring together interests that clash more in appearance 
than in reality. 

More than two centuries of tradition stand behind Dr. Powicke’s 
chair, which takes us back for its origins to the early Georges. Dr. 
Clapham is the first professor of economic history at Cambridge, and has 
a free field to plan his activities as he would. He modestly confines 
himself for the most part to an historical disquisition on the process 
by which, during a period of much the same length as that of the 
Oxford Regius professorship, economic history has differentiated itself 
from general history until it has tardily been elevated to a special 
charge in a conservative university. His tribute to the men and women 
who have gone before leaves nothing to be desired in clarity and 
sincerity. What otherwise specially concerns him is the proper rela- 
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tions of his subject to the school of history and the school of economics, 
which are both vitally concerned with it. There is no danger that, 
under his sane and cautious guidance, the delicate task of adjustment 
will not be adequately effected. 

Our other two treatises are from veteran scholars who sum up in 
them the conclusions of a long experience. Professor Cheyney of Phila- 
delphia is well known as the author of the only serious attempt to set 
forth in detail the history of England between the point where Froude 

and where Gardiner began. He confesses to an increasing 
desire “‘ to make the present explain the past and to bring the past to 
bear on the present.’ In the six papers contained in his book, he 
approaches this standpoint from various angles. He is particularly 
concerned with the perils that seem at this moment to beset democratic 
vernment. He writes with earnestness, conviction, and measure; 
ut it is hard to be convinced that because during the late war demo- 
cratic England mobilised her resources more completely and effectively 
than when the monarchical England of Elizabeth confronted Philip of 
Spain, or the aristocratic England of George III battled against the 
power of Napoleon, that democracy is always the stronger form 
of government. These historical contrasts must not be pressed 
too far. 

Mr. Crump, who during his long career at the Public Record Office 
has done innumerable services to historical scholarship, puts together 
his experiences in his little book on History and Historical Research. It 
is based upon certain “‘ informal talks ” which he had in 1927 with the 
post-graduate students of history at Cornell University. In all that 
Mr. Crump writes about history there is a mellowness, a shrewdness 
and a sense of humour that makes him the wisest and most stimulating 
of counsellors. His object is to tell the young “ researcher” how he 
should set to work, and he rightly warns him against the detestable 
system of taking his research subject ready made from his professor. 
But his alternative of turning the “ inquiring mind ” loose in a library 
or collection of archives would, if possible, be worse; for the professor 
may by accident suggest a good subject, and the beginner, unless a 
genius, would be more likely to retire discouraged from the field or to 
undertake a life’s work when he has no prospect of devoting more than 
a couple of years to his task. With all its merits Mr. Crump’s book 
seems better adapted to the needs of a scholar of proved capacity than 
to the tyro in investigation. If the latter takes all the good counsel 
too literally, he is as likely to be choked off altogether as to be gently 
introduced into the right road. But the more mature student will 
greatly enjoy Mr. Crump’s wit and wisdom, and there are few scholars 
who will not greatly profit by it. T. F. Tour. 
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duction and commentary, by M. L. W. LatstNEr. 
Cornell University (Longmans). $ 2-50. 


Ir is possible to find unity in fifth and fourth century Greek history, 
and to establish a connection between the termini, the formation of the 
Confederacy of Delos, “the heritage of the Persian wars,” on the one 
hand, and the “heritage of Alexander”’ and of his twelve years in 
the East on the other. Three times the West retorts to the Persian 
invasion of Greece—at Eurymedon, at Cunaxa and at Gaugamela; but 
on each occasion the importance of the native Greek is relatively 
smaller, and in the end the Macedonian “ general of the Greeks ” calls 
himself “lord of Asia,” sets the title of King upon his Asiatic coins 
and, in the eyes of Greek and Persian alike, must be officially a god. 
Early in volume vi of the Cambridge Ancient History we receive the 
inevitable reminder, ‘in fine, the fourth century was not an age of 
senile decay, but of mature and active manhood.” This is true enough 
of “ Greek art, literature and science, no less than of politics and 
strategy,’ each considered in abstraction; but fourth-century Greek 
history none the less remains dry bones from the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war until the coming of Philip and Alexander. After reading 
this volume of the Cambridge Ancient History it is easier than ever to 
understand why the piping of the Second Period enthusiasts in the 
Greats school at Oxford so rarely tempts a student to the dance. 

In volume v of the Cambridge Ancient History Mr. E. M. Walker 
devotes two chapters to the history of the years 478-445 B.c., and 
one to a description and estimate of the Periclean democracy. In 
dealing with a period such as this the method of the Cambridge Ancient 
History all but breaks down completely. It is difficult to write a 
categorical narrative of a period in which dates, order of events and 
often the facts themselves are uncertain, where ‘‘ discussion of intricate 
questions is precluded by the scale and scope of the work,”’ and where 
references to the authorities are not given except in a baldly inadequate 
footnote at the beginning of each chapter. There are few views in 
this period which do not need to be established and substantiated by 
argument, but here, where there is room for argument, unfortunately 
there is not space. In the case of the most controversial cruces, it is 
true, notes are added at the end of the volume, and Mr. Walker’s six 
notes, extending over ten pages, are no less instructive to the historian, 
in their statement of evidence and argumentation, than are the whole 
of the three chapters (73 pages) which they are called in to explain.’ 

The history of the remainder of the fifth century is told first by 
Professor Adcock—to 421 B.c.—and then by Professor Ferguson. 
Facts could not possibly be narrated with greater concision, but the 
reader may surely with justice desiderate in their telling a measure cf 
that life and vigour which are to be found, for instance, in Henderson’s 
narrative of the ‘‘ Great War ” of ancient Greece. 

Of the other contributions to the book, two chapters are out- 
standingly good, those written by Mr. M. N. Tod on the Economie 
Background of the fifth century, and by Dr. Macan on Herodotus and 


1 Mr. Walker's conclusion, the culmination of a clear piece of reasoning, that 
the monetary contributions of the Confederate Allies cannot have been reduced in 
the years before 454 8.c., and that Thucydides’ figure for the original sum-total is 
therefore wrong, must surely be suspect. Mr. Walker's argument is largely based 
on the fact that in 421 b,c. the assessment of Aristeides was still lower than the 
current assessment. But surely Mr. Walker’s use of this fact is not legitimate, 
because of the raising of the tribute in 425 n.c., to which he does not make any 
reference in this connection, 
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Thucydides. Were it not done here for us, we could scarcely believe 
that so much information concerning population, agriculture, industry, 
commerce and finance could be compressed into 32 pages; there is a 
welcome statement of the nature of the evidence, and a map which 
illustrates clearly the sources of supply of most of the economic necessi- 
ties and extravagances of the fifth-century Greek world. Mr. Macan 
writes to lay the bogey of the view of Herodotus as an artless ‘“ child 
of nature . . . unconscious of design and innocent of forethought,” 
and of Thucydides as a “‘ sheer incarnation of the historic spirit.”” The 
scientific spirit of modern historical criticism of Thucydides, however, 
finds its place in a long note by Mr. Adcock, who joins the ranks of 
those to whom the dAnYeotaty npddacic, as stated in Thucydides i. 23, 
is anathema. Mr. Sheppard’s article on Attic Drama in the fifth 
century is a splendid prize essay; it certainly becomes progressively 
more intelligible at each reading, but it is not a work to which the 
beginner can safely be referred for information about the Greek 
drama. But we are more than grateful to Mr. Sheppard for his delight- 
ful translation of the ’Eveindaprotodavitev fragment. 

In volume Iv Dr. Cary gives a clear account of fourth-century 
Greek history down to the battle of Mantinea; if it makes dull reading, 
that is the subject’s fault. Mr. Pickard Cambridge’s two chapters on 
the Rise of Macedonia and on Macedonian Supremacy in Greece are 
elegantly done. But it is naturally to Mr. Tarn that the lion’s share 
of the work has fallen; and we may be glad that thisisso. His account 
of Alexander is always inspiring, alike in its description of the con- 
queror in the miraculous course of his conquests and in its appreciation 
of his no less difficult problems; at the moment, for instance, when 
his Macedonians began to fail him, unable to appreciate his deter- 
mination to be ‘‘ not a Macedonian King ruling Persia, but King of 
Macedonians and Persians alike ’’—‘‘ here begins Alexander’s tragedy, 
the tragedy of an increasing loneliness ’’—and, again, in the circum- 
stances which necessitated his decision, with all its important con- 
sequences for later history, that officially he must be the god of his 
Greek allies. Mr. Tarn well emphasises the fact that Alexander never 
thought that he was a god. 

Space permits no more than an appreciation of the chapters in both 
volumes by Professor Beazley on Greek Art, and by Mr. Robertson 
on Greek Architecture—both needing to be studied with the attendant 
volume of plates—and of Professor Bury’s essays, unhappily his last, 
on the Age of Illumination in volume v and on Dionysius of Syracuse 
in volume VI. 

The merits and demerits of the Cambridge Ancient History are by 
this time a byword, and there is little to be gained by reiterating them 
here. The sandwiching of what may be called essay chapters between 
portions of narrative history is irritating to anyone who wishes to 
make use of the volume as a work of reference, and the connection 
which the sequence is intended to illustrate is often only remotely 
apparent. For all the ingenuity of the preface to volume V, it is 
difficult to understand how much is gained by inserting the chapter 
on Attic Drama in the fifth century between those on the Periclean 
Democracy and on Sicily. The last two sections, those on Euripides 
and Aristophanes, necessarily look forward to the conditions and stress 
of & period which has not yet been reached in the narrative history of 
events. And, if the chapter is placed here in order that it may illustrate 
the glories of fifth-century democracy, why should not the chapter on 
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Greek Art and Architecture have been accorded as honourable a Place, 
instead of being reserved for the end of the volume ? in 
volume vi, three chapters, those on Dionysius of Syracuse, Egypt and 
the Inauguration of Judaism (this last, incidentally, suffers 
from over-compression), intervene between the battle of Mantines 
and the rise of Macedon. The volume starts with an account of 
Persian history, from Xerxes to Alexander. Why should not these 
other three chapters have been placed alongside it at the start, so as to 
clear the ground before the narrative of Greek and Macedonian history 
begins ? 

But these defects pale into insignificance when compared with the 
conspicuous merits of a work whose every chapter displays the scholarly 
care of an acknowledged authority on the particular period or subject 
at issue. Criticism does not touch the solid excellence of what will be 
for many years the most authoritative Greek history in the English 
language. 

As in the earlier volumes, the maps are uniformly excellent, though 
the convenience of the reader would have been better consulted if the 
map of Alexander’s route had been printed in two parts. The biblio- 
graphies to the separate chapters, complied as they are by experts, are 
in many ways the most valuable part of the book. 

Democracy in the Ancient World, by Dr. T. R. Glover, is a collection 
of ten essays reviewing successive periods of life in the ancient world 
from Homer to the Roman Empire. It studies the social, economic 
and political life of the citizen of the Greek states and of Rome, and 
the structure of the political society by which he was created and 
which he himself helped to create; it gives a picture of the days in 
which libertas flourished. The title of the book is inadequate ; democracy 
meant something different from this to the Greek who invented the 
word, and this is surely not its exact meaning in its present home—in 
that western continent where the lectures which form the foundation 
of this book were delivered, and to which Mr. Glover looks for many 
an interesting analogy. The social and economic aspects of life in the 
Homeric and post-Homeric world are stressed; much is made of the 
craftsman and the smith. We are shown the greatness of the Athenian 
democracy, and its weakness—‘‘ the miracle of the Athenian Empire 
ruled by the Athenian assembly.’ ‘‘ The Athenian made a sort of 
Utopia of his Athens, and broke down on its foreign policy.” There 
is an interesting chapter on the rise of the Prince—‘ For a quick 
millennium there is nothing like a little authority.”” And so, via the 
Achaean League, to Rome. Little space is devoted to Rome’s early 
history, more to senatorial government at its best; the collapse of 
the republic is concisely analysed, and, to console us for the disappear- 
ance of liberty, we are given an impressive estimate of Casar which 
shows well the influence exerted on his settlement by the long years 
spent in Gaul. 

This is a generous book; it sees the best side of life in the ancient 
state, the life of the free and independent citizen. If Mr. Glover does 
not close his eyes to the evil of slavery in fifth-century Greece, he 
may not uncharitably be accused—in spite of a footnote—of having 
winked at it. There is a welcome freshness about the book, and on 
subjects so well worn many of its ideas are novel; for instance, the 
suggestion that the decay of democracy in the fourth century B.¢. 
finds a biological cause in the decay of the Achzean stock which centuries 
earlier had mingled with the native Augean race in Greece. Younger 
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students would do well to read this book in conjunction with Warde 
Fowler’s City State, a work which, queerly enough, amid a wealth of 
quotation from, and reference to, writers ancient and modern, finds 
not a single reference. 

La Cité grecque, by Professor Glotz, is an extremely readable work. 
The greater part is occupied, naturally, with a description of the Athenian 
democracy, which is examined analytically in separate chapters dealing 
with the Courts, the Magistrates, the Ecclesia and the Boulé. The 
chance of the individual citizen to rise for one day to the eminence of 
imotitng was so considerable that ‘l’Athénien moyen, puisqu’il 
avait bien des chances d’entrer au Conseil, s’il le voulait, en avait 

u’autant d’étre président de la République un jour dans sa vie.” 
Extensive references are given both to ancient and to modern writers, 
and very considerable use is made of epigraphical material. 

A notice of La Civilisation athénienne (P. Cloché) announces 
“Antant qu’aux etudiants ... cet ouvrage s’adresse au grand 

lic cultivé.”’ This second class of reader should find instruction and 
interest in this work, which consists of an account in outline of the 
main features of Athenian life and history. The ancient historian will, 
however, find little that is new in the book, and will be irritated by 
a work whose references to classical authorities are never given 
explicitly, but in almost every case to “ un historien du V° siécle,” “ un 
auteur du IV® siécle,” etc. But this is no doubt a concession au grand 
public cultivé. 

Professor Laistner’s edition of Isocrates’ De Pace and Philippus 
supplies a long-felt want. The introduction consists of a short account 
of the life and political programme of Isocrates, and the notes, dealing 
chiefly with historical points, are clear and to the point. The present 
reviewer has only one criticism, that the text of the speeches them- 
selves is so closely printed that it is scarcely possible to read it without 
violent straining of the eyes. It is a pity that in this respect the 
publishers could not treat Isocrates as considerately as they have 
treated Mr. Laistner. J. P. V. D. Bauspon. 


[a Grice et VOrient des Guerres Médiques a la Conquéte Romaine. Par 
Prarre RovssE.L, avec la collaboration de Paut Ciocué et de 
Rent GroussetT. 1928. 523 pp., two folding maps; stiff paper 
binding. Paris: F. Alcan. 50/fr. 


Tas book is the second volume of a series entitled “‘ Peuples et 
Civilisations, Histoire Générale,” being prepared under the direction of 
Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac.! It deals with the ancient Greek 
and Iranian civilisations* and their wars with and reactions upon 
each other, from the sixth century before Christ, when the two cultures 
first clashed, to the end of the third, when the clumsy giant Rome began 
to stalk and stride amidst the broken muddle of both. The relations 
of the Greeks with the Persians and the overlaying of Greek culture 
upon Iranian Asia give to the book a real unity. 

It is written by well-qualified scholars,’ and is, moreover, easy to 
read, as historical French usually is for English people. It is divided 

* Por the first volume see History, xi, 341 (Jan, 1927). 

* The farthest East is expressly left out, though North-West India, of course, 

VS & part. 

* The bulk of it was done by M. Roussell, but M. Cloché is answerable for 
Books ii and iii, the index, the maps, and the bibliographies to Book i, while 

Grousset wrote tho first and second sections of the second chapter in Book i 

and revised the fourth and seventh sections of the sixth chapter in Book iv, 
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into books, chapters, and sections ; and while there are no citations qf 
ancient sources, there are nevertheless most useful bibliographies 
attached to every section. One can safely say, therefore, that the 
book, with its breadth of view, will not only make a healthy revisign. 
exercise for all who read it, but will also stand as a useful work ¢ 
reference for anyone who wishes to go more deeply into any part a 
Greek or Persian history. There are many matters of doubt which ar 
left undiscussed, and at times there is a regrettable but well-nj 
unavoidable lack of detail; but the judgments given to the reader are 
up-to-date and nearly always on the safer side. Both the general 
reader and the student of ancient history and of classics will find g 
further point of value in those chapters which are not filled up by the 
telling of a story. Thus we have a chapter (vii of Book i) on Greek 
religion, and chapters on Greek civilisation (viii of Book i and vy of 
Book ii—a very able survey of the fifth century ; iv of Book iii on the 
fourth century; viii of Book iv on the third century), while the back- 
ground of Persian history also gets its due share. Furthermore, all 
that part of the book (pp. 377 seqg.) which sketches the Hellenistic age 
and its learning, culture, art and economics is welcome, as all surveys of 
that somewhat neglected epoch are. 

Misstatements and statements which should really be made with a 
doubt are few, but include the following: Scylax is said (p. 11) to have 
sailed at Darius’ orders from the Indus to the Persian Gulf. But in 
fact he sailed all round Arabia as well, to Suez, in two and half years. 
(Herodotus, iv. 114; cf. iii. 102). Tanais town on Tanais river (the 
Don) was not founded in the fifth century, as implied (p. 41), but in the 
fourth (Strabo, 493; Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. Tdvaic). It 
might have been noted (pp. 62 segq.) that preparations for a revolt of 
the Asiatic Greeks against Persia can be traced back to at least 512 B.c. 
At the battle of Marathon (pp. 65-7) the real leader of the Athenian 
army was Callimachus, who is not named here. Miltiades was not the 
commander. The real significance of the victory was that it saved, 
not Greece from Persia, but Athens from a return of her expelled 
tyrant Hippias. Themistocles’ hopes of spreading Athenian influence 
in Italy and Sicily might have been mentioned on p. 88; not for 
nothing would a Greek give to such (in his view) unlucky things as 
daughters the names Sybaris and Italia (Plutarch, T’hemistocles, 32). 
The statement on p. 184, that in 427 the Athenians put to death one 
thousand Mytilenzans, is incredible; the text of Thucydides, iii. 50, 
should read N (i.e. fifty). One regrets that the Adriatic policy of 
Dionysius I of Syracuse is not outlined on p. 253 in a paragraph or 
two, instead of being put only in the third volume of this series. Still, 
the omission is faithful to the plan of volume 1. Although, as stated 
on p. 365, Alexander never reached the Ganges, we can be fairly sure 
that he really did hear a good deal about it from Chandragupta, 
afterwards founder of the Mauryan Empire of India (Plutarch, 
Alexander, 62). It would have been worth noting on pp. 454-5 that 
the Greco-Indians reached Cutch and Gujarat and even places like 
Bhilsa. On looking at the second map (plate 2) we find that the 
Oarus river is taken as the Volga; this is very doubtful—it might be 
the Ural. Again, the ‘“ Oxian Lake”’ of classical writers and map- 
makers was certainly not the Sea of Aral. 

* Book i deals with the conflict between Persia and Greece; ii with the 
Athenian Empire ; iii with the anarchy in Greece and the intervention of Macedon 


during the fourth century; iv with the Empire of Alexander and the Macedonian 
kingdoms, 
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There are misprints, but nearly all of them occur in the smaller type 
of the bibliographies, and most of them are obvious—that indeed is 
why they were overlooked. For the most part they spring from 
reference to books and scholars of countries different from the writer’s 
own.! Kk. H. WaRMINGTON. 


A History of Great Britain. By Howarp Rosinson. 1928. ix 

952 pp. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
A Concise History of Great Britain. By D. C. Somerveny. 1928. 

xiii + 657 + xv pp. Bell. 6s. 6d. 

Dr. Rosrnson, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, “ essays to 
ive an account of British History from its beginnings to the present,” 
and he does give « clear, fair-minded, and orthodox account of every 
aspect of history which can be expected in a book of this size, though 
he makes no mention of music till the eighteenth century. The arrange- 
ment of his book is good, and adverse criticism of his text must be 
confined to small points like the following. “ Long before the days 
of Robin Hood” (p. 275), is not a scholarly method of dating any- 
thing; the Star Chamber and the Council of the North are regarded 
as the creations of Henry VII and VIII respectively (pp. 296, 329) ; 
and Furness and Fountains are said to have been “ probably the 
wealthiest abbeys in England” (p. 327). The account of the Wars 
of the Roses would have been clearer if Towton had been mentioned 
(p. 286). Fairfax is omitted from the Great Rebellion, and the 
importance of the Benedictine abbeys is under-estimated. Each 
chapter is followed by a good bibliography, though that on p. 469 
contains the words—‘‘ The Diary of Samuel Pepys, covering the years 
1633-1703.” Unfortunately, however, there is no bibliography of 
historical atlases, for the thirty-one maps and plans are the weakest 
part of the book, and, though they are not numbered, they are some- 
times referred to as if they were (e.g. pp. 33, 159, notes). The “ loca- 
tion” of Berwick (pp. 216, 325) is not clear; Croyland is marked as a 
Cistercian abbey (p. 112); ‘‘ Southwark Cathedral” appears on a 
map of seventeenth-century London (p. 479); and Marylebone, 
Finsbury, etc. are misplaced on p. 750. Some of the footnotes are 
trivial (e.g. pp. 17, 86, 270), and on p. 597 we are warned that “ Gin 
should not be confused with the various beers.” 

Mr. Somervell’s book is an abridgment issued for those who like 
his method of treating British history in his History for British Schools 
(see History, xiii. 154), but are unable to use the non-British parts 
of the book, because “examinations are stubborn things.” The 
question whether this book contains facts in sufficient abundance and 
concentration for the various School Certificate examinations is out- 

* In the narrative, p. 40, and index, p. 525, Agrippéens should be Argippéens 
(possibly a misreading of Herodotus, iv. 23, not a misprint). 

In the bibliographies : old oligarchy (p. 219) should be old oligarch; Valston 

. dablishment (p. 226) should be Walston . . . establishment; and, on the 
same , sterreichen should be dsterreichischen; F. N. Marshall (p. 263) should 
be F. H Marshall Bewan (p. 339) should be Bevan; on p. 512 Colligone should 
oe Collignon, Geschicht Geschichte, and Coomaras-Warny Coomaraswamy; and 
em p. 547 the first page-numbers of the item Tchandragoupta should be 447. 
#49. There are various other verbal misprints, and a few stops and letters left 
out, one or two needless hyphens, here and there a wrong Umlaut-sign, and the 
like; but all are trivial. 

On the second map, Paratacéne (in Persia) should be Paraetacdne; Sogdiania 
(Bokhara) should be Sogdiana; and the Gelonoi (Gélons) are put too far north; 
they probably lived along the river Kuma (Herodotus, iv, 108; 8. Casson in 
Annual of the Brit. Sch. at Athens, xxii. 183 seqq.). 
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side the scope of this review, but the book can be recommended ag 
clear, interesting, thought-provoking and refreshing. Its treatment of 
subjects like the Crusades, Magna Carta, Elizabethan naval affairs, 
and Trade Unions is far better than that of the average text-book, 
and the seventy pages devoted to the Great War are excellent. 

D. L. W. Tovas. 


Chivalry : its Historical Significance and Civilising Influence. Edited 
by Epa@ar PrestaGEe. 1928. xii + 231 pp. Kegan Paul. 1é¢, 

The Unconquered Knight: a chronicle of the deeds of Don Pero Nino, 
Translated and selected from Hl Vitorial by Joan Evans (Broadway 
Medieval Library). 1928. ix + 228pp. Routledge. 10s, 6d, 


Tur main aim of chivalry was very simple and clear cut: the 
pattern of the God-fearing knight, with a strong emphasis on the feudal 
virtue of loyalty, provided just such a strongly-marked, decisive example 
as the Middle Ages sought, and the great gulf between the ideal and its 
practice only increased its value. What was demanded was s 
contrast, the complete abandonment of the world in monasticism, the 
sudden overthrow of ordinary life in the departure for a crusade: 
effects had to be broad and obvious. Later on, when the ideal was 
firmly established in its hold on men’s minds, came compromise: the 
Church, which had originated the chivalrous theory, had ever been 
ready, from the truce of God onwards, with helpful suggestions for 
practical application, and gradually succeeded in bringing some part 
of the ideal down to earth, while much of what remained above was, 
more and more, quietly forgotten and neglected. By the end of the 
thirteenth century the conventions of chivalry had come near to being 
an accepted code, but they had also become imbued with an exact 
legalism where fulfilment of the letter was made substitute for adherence 
to the spirit, and points of knightly etiquette were used with unscrupu- 
lous ingenuity to cover breaches of faith, to put an adversary in the 
wrong, or, as in fifteenth-century Burgundy, to bolster up a decaying 
and oppressive feudalism. 

Of this complex use of chivalrous convention in the less reputable 
political dealings of the later Middle Ages, Professor Prestage and his 
colleagues at King’s College London have little to tell us: their work 
is mainly confined to chivalry in what appears as its prime, and to its 
approximation towards the knightly ideal. But unfortunately it is 
not, from that angle, a subject that lends itself easily to treatment in 
a series of essays : the broad simplicity of the concept, with its universal 
appeal, leads inevitably to repetition, and to great similarity between 
the various contributions to the work. Nor is the division of the 
subject by nationalities of much assistance : chivalry, like the Church 
which created it and the Crusades which established it, was essentially 
international. Dealing very largely with rules of combat, its most 
frequent conversion into definite codes comes in the conduct of wars : 
and in the obligations it imposed on Christian rulers in their relations 
with one another, there is no place for local variations. Dr. Pastor has 
some suggestive comparisons of the French and Spanish epic heroes, 
but on the whole national divergence in chivalrous usage does not seem 
to have proved a very fruitful field. 

In Miss Joan Evans’ translation of Zl Vitorial, we have a biography, 
written with the secondary purpose of demonstrating the chivalrous 
virtues : while this bias undoubtedly detracts from its value as material 
for accurate facts, it illustrates very aptly the complexity of the practical 
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compromise, @8 epposed to the heroic ideal. The work opens with an 
account of the requirements of a good knight, and of the hero’s educa- 
tion, in which the strong religious influence is clear: then follows a 
career of adventure and piracy, strangely similar to Elizabethan 
buecaneering exploits, where both the civilising influence of chivalrous 
pts and the inherent dishonesty of the chivalrous illusion are 
inly apparent. The book is a rich store of information on the life 
of the times, but not that only: its author, Diaz de Gamez, was a 
shrewd observer, not content with the surface of things, and a man with 
a considerable gift of telling a good story. His work stands on its 
own merits, and Miss Evans, both in her vigorous translation and her 
selection of passages, has rightly aimed at giving his narrative full value 
assuch. In the form presented, if one may regret the omission of the 
account of Brut and Dorothea and the pathetic death scene of Dofia 
Beatrice, it deserves a public far wider than that which mere technical 
interest in fifteenth-century manners might provide. T.S.R. Boasg. 


Curia Regis Rolls. Volume 11, 5-7 John. Printed under the superin- 
tendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 1926. viii + 
479 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £1 12s. 6d. 


Tue third volume of the Curia Regis Rolls, like its predecessors, 
is a mine of information on matters social and administrative as well 
as constitutional, again made readily accessible to the reader by Mr. 
Flower’s admirable indexes. The rolls printed cover the terms from 
Michaelmas 1203 to Easter 1205, and the outstanding fact which they 
illustrate is the divergence between the court which follows the king 
and the court which, as Magna Carta was to prescribe ten years later, 
was coming to be held in one fixed place—the future court of Common 
Pleas. The king’s writs entered on these rolls distinguish between 
justiciarii de banco, the “ justices of the Bench,” and justiciarii de curia, 
the “ justices of the Court”; and the justices that follow the king do 
more varied business, and do it in a less rigidly formal way, than do 
those justices of the bench whose business is mainly confined to the 
possessory assizes and other common pleas. The court coram rege 
deals with matters small and great. The people of the neighbourhood 
where the king happens to be bring their cases before him; the Devon- 
shire pleas preponderate at Exeter, the Somersetshire pleas at Taunton, 
and soon. Besides this, however, there are cases which concern such 
great people that the King’s Court is itself reluctant to give judgment 
until a larger number of magnates are present. Clearly not only 
justices but other members of the Council are at times taking part in 
these judgments, though it is still the King’s Court, and the judgments 
are recorded on the one roll, however much its composition may vary. 
In the dispute over the manor of Sturminster Marshal, heard at Stur- 
minster Newton in the summer of 1204, for instance, ‘‘ The lord king 
consulted those who were with him on the matter; and these, being 
few in number, and not having often seen this sort of plea raised before, 
as they said, advised that the case should be postponed till the morrow 
of the Assumption when the lord archbishop and other magnates and 
wise men of the land would be present.” On the other hand, the 
toll of the proceedings before the justices of the bench records at least 
one decision made by the Council, to whom the justices had referred 
the case “for greater certainty.” Judicial conditions at headquarters 
seem thus very similar to hese illustrated by the earlier cases in 

n’s Note-book, ten or twenty years later. 
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The light shed by these rolls on the judicial system is not confined 
to the central courts. We find entered on them records of the pro- 
ceedings in the courts of counties, hundreds and liberties: recopds 
all the more precious because rolls for these local courts will not be found 
for another fifty years. From the various accounts of proceedings in 
county courts we might pick out the vivid picture of the Revels of 
Curry Revel reiterating vehemently in the county court of Somerset 
when the sheriff prepares to execute a writ: ‘“‘ We are natives and 
gentlemen of the shire and he is an upstart!” finally drawing from 
the sheriff the retort that in his own shire he is as good as any Revel, 
so that he cannot for that cause refuse to obey the justices’ writ. From 
the accounts of doings in hundred courts we learn that seisin might 
be established by the reading of a deed there; and we read not only 
of cases transferred to the shire court from the court of a liberty by 
writ of right for default of judgment, but of cases transferred to the 
King’s Court from a liberty court for wrong judgment, leading to the 
amercement of the court. 

The rolls abound with details illustrating the administrative activi- 
ties of sheriffs, their clerks, coroners, constables and other local 
government officials; and the student of social and economic history 
will find information on such various matters as the fare for a channel 
crossing, the port dues at Portsmouth, the legal privileges of crusaders, 
the picking of apples as a token of seisin, and the rendering of 
lance by a villein on the marriage of his daughter. The zeal with which 
inquiry is pursued into the murder of a Jew at Oxford may come as 
@ surprise to those who associate John rather with the persecution 
than the protection of Jews; whilst every student of records will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the justices’ clerk who nicknames an 
attorney “Sighs and Tears,” and quotes Horace by way of comment 
on the Protean judgments of the King’s Court. 

HELEN M. Cam. 


English Ecclesiastical Studies. By Rost Granam. 1929. xiii+ 
463 pp. S.P.C.K. 15s. 


TueEsE studies, all described as “‘some essays in research in 
Medizval History,” have been already printed by Dr. Graham in a great 
variety of reviews and publications, during the last quarter of a century. 
They are necessarily somewhat miscellaneous, but they are redeemed 
from the desultory character of most such volumes in two very vital 
features. They are firstly the work of an admirable scholar, learned, 
patient, resourceful, and indefatigable in getting to the bottom of each 
subject that she has selected to study. Moreover, Miss Graham in all 
her work has had a definite ideal before her, and her collected essays 
dovetail into each other as very serious contributions to some particular 
related branches of knowledge. On one subject, the history of Cluny 
and of the English Cluniac houses, they present a coherent if not a 
continuous picture, and are a substantial piece of work, “ being,” as 
Miss Graham modestly says, “ preliminary studies,” leading up to 4 
definite book on the English province of the Order of Cluny from its 
initiation until its dissolution. Her energy in dealing with both English 
and continental archives, and her industry in putting together all that 
is in print, whether from record or chronicle, are the more commendable 
since her work is inspired by a common purpose. It is a book that all 
serious students of medieval cocbeilastionl bishony will be wise to 
and to read again and again. It is convincing evidence that its author 
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has won a high position in the little band of serious students of medieval 
ecclesiastical history. It is always learned, clear and lucid; but it is 
brief, rather austere in method and seldom deflected from the straight 
road to knowledge by the picturesque, the personal or the anecdote. 
But we hope that Miss Graham will concentrate still further, for we are 
sure that her contemplated book on the Cluniacs in England will be 
a work of real importance, and should like to know that it was well in 
hand. T. F. Tour. 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole ; and Materials 
for his Biography. By Horn Emity ALLEN. 1928. xvi + 568 pp. 
The Modern Language Association of America. (Milford.) 30s. 


Miss Horm Emity ALLen has carried through with amazing 
success an almost superhuman task—one can only say of her work 
that it is worthy of the importance of its subject. 

Of that importance we are only slowly becoming aware. True, 
Richard Rolle of Hampole has always had a place in histories of 
English literature in virtue of a long verse treatise, The Prick of 
Conscience, which, as Miss Allen has proved, he never wrote. His real 
claim is that, during the latter half of the fourteenth century and the 
whole of the fifteenth, he was probably the most widely read in England 
of all English writers. Investigation of English wills and documents 
bearing on the ownership of books seems to show a dozen owners of 
manuscripts of Rolle for one of the Canterbury Tales. 

Rolle’s prose style is, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance 
in the history of the development of English. As Miss Allen says, he 
has “‘ something that inherits from the rich national literature before 
the Conquest.” Yet also, says Miss Allen, ‘‘ on the whole he writes 
like a modern ’’—amazingly like a modern, when we remember that he 
died in 1849, when Chaucer was still a child, and before Langland or 
Wycliffe had become active as English writers. The anonymous author 
of the Ancren Riwle, Rolle, Walter Hilton and Sir Thomas More are 
main piers of the bridge which connects Elizabethan prose with the 
prose of Ailfric and of Alfred. Protestant bigotry has sacrificed all 
these figures to the glorification of Wycliffe and his disciples, thereby 
seriously misrepresenting the history of English prose. 

And the matter of Rolle is not less important than his style. Dr. 
G. R. Owst conjectures! what might have happened if, instead of the 
Protestant and Industrial revolutions as we have undergone them, we 
had had more of the spirit of Rolle : 

His gentle contact with those around him, his independent spiritual life, 
lived in the peace of the open country, with time and taste for reflection, for the 
quest after beauty and truth, as well as mere ‘‘ goodness,”’ all these, no doubt, 
are things far too aristocratic, too slow, too unobtrusive, and too individual for 
the industrial plutocracies, bureaucracies, democracies of to-day. ‘‘ Ego dormio, 
et cor meum vigilat,”’ the hermit’s favourite watch-word, rings sadly “ out-of- 
date,” like bells of rustic England in summer-time, a dreamy sweetness that is 
passing, too, for the majority of men. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that our modern world is returning 
toRolle. His writings are being reprinted, in slightly modernised form, 
a8 practical books of devotion. But for a scholarly study a good deal 
was still lacking. His English works (except the Psalter, which was 

y in print), and many English works not by him, were 
accurately and carefully printed by Dr. Horstmann in two big volumes 
of small type in 1895-6. But the edition is in many ways uncritical, 

1 Preaching in Medieval England (1926), p. 115. 
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and wanting in every kind of apparatus—it has neither table of 
contents nor index. 

Miss Allen has supplied, not the text of his works, but a complete 
apparatus to Rolle. What this means can be gathered from the fact 
that she enumerates four hundred and thirty manuscripts, more or less 
scattered over Europe and America. Miss Allen has investigated them 
from north to south—from Upsala to Rome. If she has not gone ag 
far east as Cracow or west to the Huntington Library, San Marino 
California, it is because she has been able to get adequate information 
about the manuscripts there: she saw many of the Huntington 
manuscripts when they passed through the hands of Messrs. Sotheby. 

How many times Miss Allen must have crossed the Atlantic jin 
pursuit of her researches it is difficult to estimate. And now the bj 
task is done : we have material for a complete canon of Rolle’s writings ; 
material collected and sifted for his life; material for an estimate of 
his influence upon English literature and thought. Even the references 
in medieval wills are included. 

But we must ask for more. Miss Allen deserves a rest, but she 
can’t have it. At present Horstmann’s volumes are hardly to be had 
(though those who were wise could buy them as a remainder for a few 
shillings twenty years ago); Miss Allen’s magnificent work, though 
procurable, is costly. At the other end of the scale are modern reprints 
such as those in the Orchard Series, issued for devotional reading and 
(very rightly) in modernised language. We must all rejoice that Rolle 
is being reprinted for the only purpose for which he would have wished 
to be reprinted. Still the early fifteenth-century scribe was justified, 
who went back to antiqui libri to correct his texts. And we must now 
beg Miss Allen to use her unique knowledge to give us a working 
scholarly edition of some of Rolle’s most important writings. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England. By T.F¥. 
Tout. Vols. mt and Iv. xviii + 495 and xv + 484 pp. Man. 
chester University Press. 1928. 30s. each. 

Tue first and second volumes of this book, when they appeared in 
1920, were welcomed in History as a work worthy to rank for design 
and execution with Madox’s History of the Exchequer. The succeed- 
ing volumes fulfil the promise, indeed they better the performance of 
the earlier; and when the fifth volume completes the tale, Professor 
Tout will be able to feel that he has fairly earned an abiding place 
among the masters of English history. The plan of these volumes 
differs a little from that of the first two. The administrative history 
is carried in a continuous stream from 1327 to 1399, occupying the 
whole of Vol. m1, and 68 pp. of Vol.1v. The rest of Vol. rv is occupied 
with the detailed study of the Wardrobe of the Household, the Chamber, 
and the Great and Privy Wardrobes. The fifth volume will contain a 
study of the small seals, an account of some non-royal households, and 
the bibliography, corrigenda, and index. 

The long sketch of continuous narrative has given the author full 
scope for his powers as a historian. Though avowedly a history of 
administration, and therefore limited in its object and views, it is the 
first worthy general history of the reigns of Edward III and Richard II. 
The interaction of political and administrative necessities is never lost 
sight of, and Mr. Tout enforces by his example the criticism which 
he makes on p. 420 of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s invaluable work on 
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The Great Seal, a work which he has used with great profit and of which 
he expresses his sincere and just admiration. An excellent instance of 
this is his treatment and comparison of the circumstances of the 
Flemish and Crécy campaigns respectively. In the same way the 
administrative history of the reign of Richard II makes its political 
history at once more intelligible. There are, moreover, many sub- 
sidiary themes for which this book will probably be for some time the 
main authority, e.g. the origin of the Civil Service, the growth and 
functions of the Inns of Chancery, and the limits within which it was 
ible for the king to “live of his own.” 

The most serious criticism to be offered is that Mr. Tout does not 
seem quite clear about the meaning of the dates of Chancery writs. 
Itis a thorny subject, but it is at least clear from the hanaper accounts 
that the date bears no relation to the date of “sealing.” It may be, 
and often is, the date of the warrant authorising the issue of the writ. 
On the other hand, it appears in some cases to indicate the place and 
time at which the writ was drawn up in the Chancery, allowing the 
Chancery the prerogative of pluripresence in the persons of its prin- 
cipal clerks. Sometimes also a writ was deliberately antedated to 
enable the grantee to enjoy the profits of his grant from a past date. 
In some such cases the place where the king then was is inserted, in 
others not. It is thus very difficult to draw any definite conclusions 
as to the king’s itinerary or even that of the Chancery. More detailed 
criticism would, of course, be possible, but would be out of place in a 
short review of a work of such importance and such signal merit. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Goodman of Paris (Le Ménagier de Paris). Translated by ELEEN 
Power. 1928. xvi-+ 348 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Tue student of history as well as the general reader will agree with 
Dr. Power that a translation of the Ménagier de Paris was long over- 
due. The only French edition, published by Pichon in 1846, is almost 
unobtainable, so that many students must have been denied the 
opportunity of handling a work which is an important source for our 
knowledge of the social history of the later Middle Ages. Imagine a 
work of our own day in which a squire or well-do-to country parson 
sets forth the results of a long experience in household and estate 
management, and one will have some idea of the value of the Goodman 
of Paris as an historical document for the fourteenth century. The 
“Goodman,” its author, was an elderly bourgeois, and he wrote this 
treatise between the years 1392 and 1394 for the guidance of his young 
wife. The first section discusses the religious and moral duties of the 
wife, in true medieval fashion, emphasising particularly those things 
which the author thinks his wife should know for her soul’s salvation 
and her husband’s comfort. The second section deals with household 
management, and also contains two lengthy treatises on gardening 
and cookery, written by the author in the hope that his wife might 
become competent in these matters, if only not to disgrace him by her 
ignorance, when, after his death, she should marry a second husband. 
A third section on games and amusements was promised by the author, 
but the parts dealing with indoor amusements and games and riddles 
have been lost, or were never completed, whilst the remaining article, 
the treatise on hawking, being more commonplace, is omitted by the 
translator. 

The work, it will be seen, provides matter for a variety of interests. 
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It leaves the general impression that France still retained a core of 
level-headed, thoughtful and productive citizens, in spite of the social 
and political upheavals of the fourteenth century, whilst the picture 
of the Goodman’s wife, every minute of whose time must have been 
employed in religious and domestic duties, is a useful reminder that the 
woman of those days was equally removed from the idealised type of 
the poets and the depraved creature of the satirists. At the same time 
we have a mass of interesting information on the details of home life, 
the buying and cost of food, the engaging and management of servants, 
the entertaining of guests, in addition to the valuable chapters on 
gardening and cookery. Miss Power gives a useful summary of these 
items, illustrated with parallel texts, in her Introduction. 

The translation is an excellent model of its kind. Its style, which 
is sufficiently archaic to remind us that the author is not of our own 
times, admirably reproduces the vigorous and authoritative tone of 
the original. The volume has a number of interesting illustrations from 
contemporary manuscripts and the text is well annotated. (For the 
game of pince-merille, on which Miss Power offers no information, see 
the description by a contemporary in Froissart’s Poésies, vol. 1. p. 87.) 
There is a curious misprint on p. 214; although the reviewer can claim 
no special knowledge of the art of removing stains, he would hesitate 
to follow the translator’s advice to apply wine to a garment for that 
purpose : the Goodman, too, knew better than that. In the note to 
p. 146, Charles V should read Charles VI. F. S. Suears. 


The Story of an Outpost Parish: Allhallows, Hoo, Kent. By F. J. 
Hammond. 1928. x-+ 172 pp. 8.P.C.K. 6s. 

History of Hook Norton, 912-1928. By Marcaret Dickens. 1928, 
200 pp. The Banbury Guardian. 6s. 

History of Luton and its Hamlets, Volume I. By Writi1am Austin, 
1928. xxxii + 280 pp. Newport, Isle of Wight : County Press. 15s. 

Village Life in the Fifteenth Century, illustrated from contemporary 
sources. By W. 1. Hawarp and H. M. Dunoan. 1928. xiii + 
74 pp. The Sheldon Press. 3s. 6d. 


Or the making of parish histories there is no end. It is the entirely 
natural and laudable pastime of a “ poor parson,” with a little leisure 
and a great love for his people and their countryside. But how few 
there are which satisfy even the most modest requirements of the 
historian! The Story of an Outpost Parish differs from many such 
histories in that it has charm and the power to hold attention. Its 
author, who was vicar of Allhallows from 1900 to 1927, betrays himself 
as the kind of country parson any parish might wish to have—keenly 
observant, sympathetic, candid: “I never forgive a man for cutting 
down trees.” He finds beauty where Holinshed expected only to see 
‘“‘mud enow”’; he writes a delightful volume on a parish of which 
Hasted said it ‘has nothing worth notice in it.’”” He rescued from a 
wet and mouldering safe the oldest Churchwardens’ Book in the diocese 
(1555-1649), and the Overseers’ Book (1601-1760) which enjoys the 
same distinction. He is able to provide a vivid picture of church life 
in the sixteenth century, when the parishioners complained to Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester in 1533 that their vicar was guilty of immorality, 
that he failed or refused to take the blessed sacraments to the dying, 
that he gave out the saints’ days for the wrong days of the week, that 
he bought a cow on Good Friday before the service (the vicar retorted 
that it was after mattins), and that he used such abusive language of 
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them and their wives that “ we be in grete doubt to be shryven of him.” 
Nevertheless, in 1555 the parish appears to be willing enough to go back 
to the old ways; the pyx has a new cloth, the village tinker makes the 
censers, and mends them and provides chains, a new standard is made 
for the Paschal candle, the “‘ rowde and mary and john ”’ were set up 
ata cost of 26s, 8d., and an Easter Sepulchre was made by the carpenter 
for 2d.; he also ‘‘ made Alhallows ” for 14s. But the parish found it a 
somewhat expensive business to keep up with the changes of opinion 
in high places; in 1555 or thereabouts a local mason set up a stone 
or brick altar at a cost of 2s. 2d., but in 1560 it had to be taken down for 
3d, In 1565 the churchwardens paid “ for reformyng the chalys into 
acuppe... 48. 5d.”” Old vestments were sold for ls. 6d., and the 
same sum sufficed to buy a green cushion for the pulpit. Perhaps it 
was as well that the churchwardens owned 123 sheep and two cows 
as “ stock,” and were not obliged to ask the offerings of the congrega- 
tion to effect these innovations. 

The Overseers’ books provide something of the same interest. 
Allhallows was evidently a well-managed and self-respecting parish, 
which clothed its pauper children decently, apprenticed the boys and 
suffered no one to beg, and saw to it that neither man nor woman was 
out of work. Mr. Hammond has read the curt entries with the eye of 
sympathy, and he makes the reader see. Perhaps he reads too much 
into mere forms of words, but it is possible that he interprets the 
inarticulate official rightly. 

It will readily be seen that the author almost induces us to go into 
the Hundred of Hoo, and certainly convinces us that Hasted was, on 
occasion, a blind and prejudiced historian. But he also almost induces 
us to find our indignant way into the publishing offices of the 8.P.C.K. ! 
Surely a book of so many good points, published by a learned and 
religious society, deserved the benefit of a ‘“‘ reader’ of some kind, 
who could have saved it from its most serious errors. Mr. Ham- 
mond, like many of his fellows, is at his weakest on the history of early 
institutions. He knows nothing more recent than Stubbs on the origin 
of the hundred, though perhaps that is no very serious loss. But he 
gives irrelevant details about wapentakes, and omits to mention that 
lathes are peculiar to Kent and the Rape of Hastings. He perpetuates 
the old false definition of folk-land, as if Vinogradoff had never existed. 
He modestly declares that ‘‘ People do not understand what is meant 
bya manor.” ‘True indeed, but he does not help them by identifying 
the Manor Court and the Court Baron ; by giving an impossible defini- 
tion of an “ Honour”; by declaring that a Tithing “in practice is 
peculiar to Kent,” while omitting to make the same statement where 
It might be justified—of the name “ borsholder”’ ; by failing to note 
the common boast, ‘‘ In Kent there is no villeinage.”’ 

There are many slips and errors of detail; quotations from manu- 
scripts abound in unexpanded contractions bereft of the marks of con- 
traction; Latin words or phrases go astray—‘‘ Ante januam persona,” 
is translated “ before the parson’s gate.” Parochus reads oddly in 
place of parochia, while surely a statue called ‘‘ Sancto Salutore ” (sic) 
could not be supposed to have represented the Annunciation! These 
are minor matters, and parish historians, like others, are mortal men. 
But because the book is enjoyable, we resent these blemishes, and 
would have preferred to remove them from the proofs rather than 
point them out in warning to the public. 

The History of Hook Norton, by Miss Margaret Dickens, disarms 
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criticism by its dedication “to all who love Hook Norton,” and } 

the author’s frank admission that the pleasure of writing it may possibj 

outweigh any pleasure gained by reading it. It is true that the ented 
for local history is usually its own reward; but this unpretentious work 
is a mine of interest. Much of the material comes from the published 
records of Oseney Abbey, but it is here digested, with the help of 
intimate knowledge of the locality. Use has also been made of Mp, 
R. W. Jeffery’s recent history of Great Rollright. Hook Norton has 
been fortunate in the preservation of unusually continuous written 
records, and there is interesting matter to be gleaned concerning the 
later centuries, as well as for the dark ages of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Perhaps the printer has done the author a disservice by s0 
paragraphing her material as to suggest that it is mainly a long series 
of notes. Here again the weak point lies in the attempt to define 
manorial courts and manorial custom, though it is valuable to have such 
full extracts from the rather fragmentary Court Rolls in the Bodleian 
Library. No historian of Oxfordshire could afford to neglect this 
collection of historical notes, and the attractive photographs are in 
themselves a record. 

A far more ambitious work on local history is the History of Luton, 
Volume 1, by the late Mr. William Austin. It is a monument to a life 
spent in careful and devoted study, and in practical work as “‘ Steward 
of the Manor.” The author was fully aware that his labour was still 
incomplete, and he was engaged in revision at the time of his death. 
His friend Mr. J. H. Blundell saw this volume through the press, but 
unfortunately his death has already followed upon that of Mr. Austin. 
It is impossible, therefore, to judge the history as an entirely finished 
work. Its main interest, perhaps (certainly to this reviewer) lies in 
the many details which it adds to the history of St. Albans Abbey. 
The Court Rolls still extant would also throw much light on the 
economic changes of the sixteenth century, and particularly on the 
process of enclosure, and the Gild records are of special interest. It is 
disconcerting to find paragraphs like those (p. 127) in which the Friars 
Preachers are said to have been founded by St. Francis of Assisi, and 
the Preachers are apparently indifferently termed Franciscans. Enough 
perhaps has been said to show that although this is a work to which 
the serious historian may turn again and again, with interest and 
profit, he must scrutinise very critically whatever he borrows. We 
hope that the second volume may be forthcoming. 

A useful and attractive little introduction to local history has 
been provided by Miss Haward and Miss Duncan in the form of a collec- 
tion of original materials illustrating Village Life in the Fifteenth Century. 
The editors have drawn upon a wide choice of printed sources, and a few 
manuscripts, historical and literary, and ecclesiastical, and they thereby 
supply a many-sided picture which is more valuable than a specialised 
sketch. As the period is confined to the fifteenth century, there is 
the more reason to expect that the passages quoted shall really illustrate 
the subject. Some twenty extracts belong, nevertheless, to the 
fourteenth century,—an antedating which may occasionally be mis- 
leading ; but perhaps the only outstanding case is in the extracts from 
Bishop Stapleton’s visitation in 1301; would the villagers in the 
fifteenth century have reported of their vicar, ‘‘ except that, as it seems 
to them, he tarrieth too long between Matins and Mass on feast-days, 
they know nought else to reprehend in him”? Here and there, among 
the ecclesiastical details (e.g. as to the Easter Sepulchre), it would have 
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been useful to have a note on the differences between modern and 
medieval practice. Moreover, “the Holy Ghost, going up and down 
with a chain,” as described in a medieval will, must surely be meant to 
designate the pyx, or receptacle, in the shape of a dove, and not, as 
explained in the note, the Reserved Sacrament itself. 

The manorial extracts are well chosen, especially those which 
illustrate the progress of enclosure, and the work of the lord’s bailiffs. 
The editors are cautious if not illuminating on the subject of manorial 
courts; they might, however, point out still more emphatically that 
“Court baron” is a “low word of uncertain meaning’’; on p. 8 it 
evidently means the undifferentiated Court for both freeholders and 
customary tenants. The editors, however, in spite of minor blemishes, 
have produced a book which ought to be in the hands of every teacher 
of social history, and might well form the preliminary reading of every 
student of village history. A. E. LEvertt. 


A History of European Diplomacy, 1451-1789. By R. B. Mowar. 
1928. viii-+ 3ll pp. Edward Arnold. 16s. 


ProressoR Mowat is the most industrious and prolific of historians. 
In successive volumes he has surveyed the history of European diplo- 
macy during and after the late war, during the nineteenth century, and 
in the Napoleonic period. Now, still working backwards, he has 
endeavoured to complete his survey by covering the long period from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, whence he dates the beginning of 
systematic diplomacy, down to the French Revolution. For con- 
venience the present volume may be divided into three parts. The 
first includes the Italian wars and the wars of religion; the second 
covers the age of Louis XIV; and the third deals with the eighteenth 
century. 

The treatment of the first period is not markedly different from that 
adopted in any normal history of Europe, except that more stress 
is laid upon treaties than upon the wars which produced them and 
dictated their terms. There is little history of diplomacy, but rather a 
summary of its results. It is not easy to find any clear guiding threads 
to the tangle of European relations in the sixteenth century, and Mr. 
Mowat does not appear to have made any notable attempt to search 
for them. On the whole this part of the book may be described as 
sound rather than as strikingly good. 

When he comes to the seventeenth century the author is at his best. 
The classical age of French diplomacy, guided by Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and Louis XIV, lends itself to clear and impressive treatment. Mr. 
Mowat has no difficulty in really grappling with the history of diplomacy 
when he comes to great landmarks like the Congresses of Westphalia, 
the Treaties of the Pyrenees, Nymwegen, and Ryswick, the Partition 
Treaties, and the Congress of Utrecht. On the age of Louis XIV, by 

1 There are a few slips which might be corrected. The treaty of Blois can 
hardly be termed a ‘“‘ Habsburg—Bourbon union ”’ (p. 32), as the Bourbons had 
not yet come tothe French throne. It is not accurate to say that after Agnadello 
“the Venetian Government resigned itself to giving up all its territories on the 
mainland” (p. 34). Most of these territories were speedily regained and long 
held. Nor was this battle ‘the end of the secular greatness of Venice,” nor 
had Italian patriots based their hopes upon the success of that rather self-seeking 
republic. The treaty of Edinburgh (p. 64) did contain a renunciation of Mary 
Stewart’s claim to the English crown, but on account of the wording of the 


clause she refused to ratify the treaty. The League of Schmalkalde is dated 


1530 on p. 52 and 1537 on p. 85. This is only one of several small inaccuracies 
as to dates. 
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far the most satisfactory part of the book, he has followed the abi 
guidance of Mignet and Legrelle. It is a pity that he has slightly 
marred a masterly survey of the Spanish Succession question by stat. 
ing that Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold were claimants to the 
succession in 1697. Leopold had already formally notified the transfer 
of his claim to his second son, the Archduke Charles. Louis XIV neve 
had a claim at all. A husband does not inherit his wife’s dominions, 
still less her eventual claims. 

Mr. Mowat’s survey of diplomacy during the eighteenth century, 
is much less satisfactory. He has found far less adequate guides, 
Carlyle was not at his best in dealing with diplomacy, and M. Bourgeois, 
frequently referred to in notes, is by no means infallible. Where he is 
analysing treaties, Mr. Mowat is on firm ground, but he treads uncer. 
tainly in the quagmire between them. His treatment of the period 
between 1715 and 1740 is inadequate and not too clear. Ther 
were in these years three successive efforts to overthrow the Utrecht 
settlement. In all of them Spain was a protagonist. The first was 
foiled by the unexpected union of France with the Maritime Powers, 
which was joined by Austria in the Quadruple Alliance. The second, 
marked by an uneasy alliance between Spain and Austria, failed because 
France still adhered to its old enemies, and because Austrian and 
Spanish aims were too divergent for cordial co-operation. The third, 
thinly disguised under the pretext of the Polish Succession dispute, 
was successful because France had gone over to Spain, and the Maritime 
Powers stood aloof, so that Austria, deserted by her allies, was impotent 
against the hostile coalition. Mr. Mowat might have made this period 
much more intelligible than he has done. It is difficult to reconcile 
his statements about Walpole’s policy on pp. 216 and 220; and nothing 
is said about the inconsistency between Walpole’s pledges to Austria 
and his obstinate neutrality in the Polish Succession war. 

The chapter on the war of the Austrian Succession bristles with 
inaccurate or highly disputable assertions. Where is the evidence that 
“‘ diplomatists have never been in favour of trade restriction between 
nations’ (p. 225)? There was no inconsistency, as is implied on p. 228, 
between the French guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction and a promise 
to support a Bavarian candidature for the Imperial throne. Bavaria 
did not guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction (p. 229), but protested 
against the guarantee by the Diet. Saxony, omitted from the list, did 
give the guarantee. Britain did not ‘“‘ from the first’ press Maria 
Theresa to cede Silesia to Frederick (p. 231). It was one of the 
charges brought against ministers in Parliament that they were at 
first anti-Prussian, and only changed their attitude when France 
began tomove. ‘These are only samples of inaccuracy in the chapter, 
and there are notable omissions as well. 

The blunders continue in the following chapter, where Mr. Mowat 
embarks on what ought now to be a familiar story, the reversal of 
European alliances. Frederick did not intimate to France after the 
convention of Westminster of 16 January 1756, that he would not renew 
his treaty with France (p. 238). On the contrary, he contended that 
the convention was not inconsistent with the treaty, and intimated his 
willingness to renew the latter. Conti did not propose to “ supplant 
Augustus III in Poland (p. 239), but to succeed him, a very different 
thing. As Augustus III was the father of the Dauphine, it was incon- 
ceivable that France should contemplate his deposition. Kaunitz was 
not ambassador in Paris in 1755, nor was any such agreement made 
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between Austria and France in that year as is stated on p. 240. Indeed 
the statement is quite inconsistent with the account of the actual 
treaties of Versailles given on p. 242. Mr. Mowat seems to think that 
Frederick’s discoveries of hostile plans justified his invasion of Saxony 
in 1756. This is the contention of Prussian historians, but it is open 
to serious question. The evidence on the other side is not noticed here. 
Newcastle was not a Secretary of State when George III came to the 
throne (p. 253). The Secretaries were Pitt and Holderness, and the 
latter had to retire to make room for Bute. The later chapters are too 
compressed and superficial to demand detailed criticism. It would 
appear that Mr. Mowat had given so much time and space to the earlier 
periods that he had not sufficient of either to spare for the eighteenth 


Tievughout the volume, there is a noticeable fumbling, not un- 
common in English historians, between the action of the Austrian 
Habsburgs as Emperors and what they did as rulers of the Austrian 
dominions. For example, when Mr. Mowat refers to the final assertion 
of Swiss independence of Habsburg rule in 1499 (p. 30), he describes it 
as “a separation of the Swiss from Imperial rule.” This came later. 
At the time they were satisfied with the assertion that they were 
subject only to Imperial rule and not to any territorial sovereign. 
Joseph II is described as “‘ co-emperor with his mother,” and Maria 
Theresa is spoken of as “‘ co-Empress ”’ (pp. 262, 264). Maria Theresa 
was Empress only in the sense that any other wife of an Emperor is an 
Empress. She had nothing to do with the administration of the 
peculiar administrative machinery of the Empire at Vienna, and both 
husband and son would have resented any interference with it on her 
part. On the other hand, both Francis and Joseph were made by 
Maria Theresa joint rulers of the Austrian dominions, and, as such, they 
gave audiences to foreign ministers, and performed other formal acts. 
But their share, and especially that of Francis, in the actual guidance 
of Austrian policy was little more than nominal as long as Maria Theresa 
retained her full energies. 

Mr. Mowat in his preface lays down the highly disputable proposi- 
tion that, on the whole, the diplomatic profession “‘ is found throughout 
the centuries chiefly engaged in preventing wars from beginning or in 
stopping those that have begun.”’ War, or the threat of war, has always 
been a recognised card in the game of diplomacy. If the threat is not 
seriously meant, or if there is no adequate force behind it, the bluff is 
likely to be called with disastrous results. Frederick the Great is 
soundly trounced in these pages for his invasion of Silesia in 1740— 
and quite justly. But Mr. Mowat seems to think (p. 228) that he 
ought to have employed simple diplomatic methods, or that he should 
have submitted his Silesian claims to some imperial court. This is the 
result of reading history backwards, and of applying to the eighteenth 
century ideas propounded by President Wilson and others nearly two 
centuries later. 1t is not difficult to imagine the reception of a Prussian 
minister at Vienna in 1740 if he had come to demand a large slice of 
Silesia with nothing but diplomatic arguments in his pocket. And 
decisions of the Reichskammergericht or the Reichshofrath were not 
worth much if they were against a powerful tenant-in-chief of the 

pire: it is more than doubtful whether either of them could even 
entertain a suit against the crown of Bohemia, Diplomacy has been 
quite as often employed to prepare for a war, as it was by Kaunitz 
before the Seven Years’ War, as to prevent a war. And even when the 
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purpose of diplomacy has been defensive, as in the aiming at a balance 
of power, its result has too often been to precipitate a war. Finally, 
even if diplomacy has at times postponed a war, it has not necessarij 
averted it, and Machiavelli long ago pointed out that such a postponed 
war is generally disadvantageous to the power which employed its 
diplomacy for that purpose. RicHarp Lopes, 


A History of Europe, 1500-1815. By J.E.Gutespre. 1928. xxiii + 
602 pp. Knopf. 18s. 

Tuis is one of a new series of historical text-books, which aims at 
enabling teachers “ to present the history of mankind in such a fashion 
as to emphasise the evolution of civilisation and the growth of institu. 
tions, instead of solely chronicling battles, describing the alternations 
of dynasties and relating anecdotes concerning diplomats and political 
bosses ”’ (p. vii). Political narrative is viewed as of secondary import- 
ance, and “ institutional and cultural development ”’ is to be the central 
theme. 

There is much to commend in this volume. Professor Gillespie 
has no violent prejudices, and his tone is detached, but sympathetic. 
He is never content merely to describe institutions and tendencies, 
Despite the need for brevity in covering the vast content of his period, 
he is always prepared to give more extended treatment where such is 
necessary for the purpose of interpreting causes and results. He is 
generally judicious in his allocation of the space at his disposal, and 
even where cursory treatment is unavoidable, as, for example, in the 
sections on Renaissance Art, he is never perfunctory, whilst his style 
of writing is lucid and purposeful. The account of oversea expansion 
and of colonial administration is particularly well done. Mr. Gillespie 
brings out very clearly the strength and the weakness of the Spanish 
and Portuguese methods of colonial government. At the same time, 
the survey of the internal institutions of western European countries 
is done with great care and thoroughness. The sections on Spain and 
the Netherlands are among the best in the book. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gillespie gives the impression that he 
is a little too anxious to curtail his political narrative. The political 
and constitutional side of Italian history prior to the Napoleonic 
wars is scarcely noticed. Venice disappears from the narrative with 
the formation of the League of Cambrai in 1509, and does not again 
appear until 1797. The war of the Spanish Succession, including the 
campaigns of Marlborough, is disposed of in a single brief paragraph. 
In places, the political narrative has been so shortened that the author 
has failed to maintain the interest or to avoid giving misleading im- 
pressions. Thus he is content to write of the religious peace of 1555 
that Ferdinand came to terms with the Lutherans ‘‘ by granting them 
toleration ’’ (p. 32). Referring to the manorial system, he is not pre- 
pared to admit the existence of any elements of elasticity even in 
England, where fifteenth-century court rolls reveal the progress of 
enclosure through the action of the peasants themselves. It would 
be difficult to justify his statement that there was “a lack, through 
many centuries, of any progress in agriculture ” (p. 37). We feel that 
we could have dispensed with some of the sections on the economic 
background (for instance, the extended account of monopolistic 
practices in sixteenth-century Germany, pp. 89-90) in order that space 
might have been found for a sufficiency of exposition of the political 
and diplomatic history. 
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In a book of 600 pages it is inevitable that there should be slips, 
which will doubtless be corrected in subsequent editions. The office 
of stadtholder was made hereditary in the House of Orange in 1747, 
not 1774 (p. 328). Charles II did not issue a Declaration of Indulgence 
“on a number of occasions”’ (p. 345). The date of Charles’s last 
Parliament should have been given as 1681 (p. 348). The tithe 

yable in eighteenth-century France was not necessarily one-thirteenth 
of the produce (p. 489). ; 

A special word of praise is due for the very comprehensive and 
up-to-date “ references for further reading,”’ which should be extremely 
useful to the student. The Garamond type used is excellently clear 
and readable. The maps are carefully executed, but there is some 
inconsistency in the spelling of place-names. Thus, Haidarabad in 
the text (p. 376) appears on the adjoining map as ‘‘ Hyderabad.” 
The interior of the present Union of South Africa as far north as the 
Orange river should not have been shaded to indicate Portuguese 

ion in the map opposite p. 266, whilst the date 1601 for the 
Dutch occupation of the Cape, as given on another map, should be 
altered to 1651. 

But Mr. Gillespie’s standard of accuracy is high. And he has written 
a text-book which, based as it is on the widened scope of history, may 
fairly claim to present in its various aspects the many-sided develop- 
ment of European civilisation. A. F. HATTERSLEY. 


The English Craft Guilds : studies in their progress and decline. By 
SrertA KRAMER. 1927. xi-+- 228 pp. Columbia University 
Press. (P.S. King.) 23s. 


Tue latter days of English gild history have been curiously neg- 
lected. French historians have carried the story of French gilds down 
to their final abolition in 1791, for in France the gilds of the larger towns 
were active and powerful corporations in the eighteenth century. In 
England there was no overthrow of the gilds such as took place in 
France, for in spite of the complaints of Tucker and Adam Smith, their 
practical significance for English economic life in the eighteenth 
century seems, except here and there, to have been almost negligible. 
Historians have not been interested in them in the days of their 
manifest decline. Hence most works on the subject abandon the 
story with the Civil War. As a result a very significant chapter in the 
rise of the modern economic order is almost wholly unknown. 

Dr. Stella Kramer’s book is, therefore, welcome, for it is mainly 
concerned with the period of gild history of which least is known. It 
consists of three studies, of which the first deals with The Amalgamation 
of the English Trades and Handicrafts, the second with The Conflict 
between the Trades and Handicrafts, and the third with The End of 
the English Craft Gilds. It contains a full and valuable bibliography, 
which should be extremely useful to students of the subject. Every- 
one who has ever worked, in however humble a fashion, at gild history 
knows how difficult it is to avoid being drowned in a mass of detail. 
Similar ordinances are repeated, with monotonous regularity, by 
hundreds of different organisations. There are few subjects in which 
it is more difficult to disentangle the significant from the trivial, or to 
see the large outlines of social development beneath the accidental 
changes in the fortunes of particular trades and localities, Miss 

* Details in the bibliographical lists, however, require revision ; ¢.g., Dr. James 
Gairdner appears (p. 168) as ‘* James Gardiner.” 
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Kramer, it is perhaps true to say, has not always succeeded in escapj 
the danger of being overwhelmed by her material. But copiousness g 
illustration is, after all, a fault on the right side, and, though her bookis 
not one for beginners, the student who knows already what the 
important problems are will find much that is instructive init. He wil] 
be particularly grateful for the third study, in which she traces the 
various stages in the decay of the gild organisation. One genera] 
warning may, indeed, be given. Her treatment is almost entirely 
institutional, and requires to be supplemented by an examination of 
the changes in the general economic environment of which the decline of 
local economic institutions was one result. But the institutional 
changes are important and little known. It is to be hoped that the 
thorough and careful researches of Miss Kramer will encourage other 
students to work at the later phases of gild history. 

R. H. Tawney. 


Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages. By GrorcE Bruner 
Parks. 1928. xvii + 289 pp. American Geographical Society, 
Special Publication, No. 10. $5; to libraries, $4. 


THis book, to which Dr. J. A. Williamson contributes an intro. 
duction, is a welcome attempt to put the writer of the Elizabethan 
epic in the larger setting of the “ New Geography ” of the Age of 
Discovery. It has grown out of Professor Parks’ researches on 
Hakluyt’s English precursors, and in particular on an elder Richard 
Hakluyt, probably a first cousin, who has so far escaped the serious 
attention of historians. This elder Hakluyt was a member of a 
distinguished landed family in Herefordshire; he entered the Middle 
Temple in 1555, and until his death in 1591 contrived to combine an 
important practice in the City with the management of his lands. The 
one brought him into conflict with the Queen’s purveyors, whom on one 
occasion he charged with ‘“ overdriving and underfeeding and mis- 
dieting ’’ his cattle on the way from Hereford to London in order to 
force down their value : the other brought him into close touch with the 
problems of the new joint-stock trading companies. He fought their 
cases in the courts, drafted instructions to their factors in distant 
places, and in course of time accumulated a body of trade information 
and began to interest himself in maps. Richard Hakluyt, ‘“ the lawyer 
consultant,” provided the necessary opening and stimulus for the young 
Oxford graduate. Four years’ service (1584-88) with Stafford, the 
ambassador at Paris, a Bristol prebend and the leisure of a Suffolk 
living completed the equipment. 

Like most Elizabethans, ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt, Preacher,” left his 
mark because he was never a narrow specialist. But for that reason 
he remains elusive and his precise contribution to overseas development 
difficult to estimate. Dr. Parks has done meritorious service in 
chronicling his numerous and less known publications, and he would 
fain translate ‘ the director of geographical publicity ” into a director 
of overseas enterprise. It is clear that Hakluyt became a veritable 
galleon of information, but in reading this book the impression grows 
that he somehow lacked effectiveness. From the Council’s point of 
view he might be eminently serviceable in maintaining a link with the 
merchants and thus ensure for the Court an interest in any lucky 
discoveries; the merchants found him useful in writing prospectuses 
and “teasing forth” subscriptions. Dr. Parks, starting with the 
assumption that Elizabethan trade was “at least semi-official” 
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(p. 28), does not see the possibility that his hero might have fallen 
between two stools. Yet he seems to have been dropped by the Levant 
Company after the death of the lawyer; the position of governor in 
Raleigh’s original Virginia Company had shrunk to one of seven hundred 
shareholders by 1609; his plan for a lectureship in navigation never 
materialised, and whereas, within nine years of his death, his literary 
executor Purchas obtained £100 from the East India Company towards 
the publication of his Pilgrims, no such solace came Hakluyt’s way. 
Not the least of Dr. Parks’ services to Elizabethan scholarship is a 
reminder that the beginnings of English overseas expansion must be 
sought not in the pages of Hakluyt or in the Acts of the Privy Council, 
but in the doings of such merchant princes as the Smiths and the 
Osbornes. Epwarp HvuaueEs. 


Early English Intercourse with Burma (1587-1743). By D. G. E. Hatu. 
1928. viii + 276 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Tue author of this work could hardly have made a better choice 
of subject. It is one on which little information has hitherto been 
available; and certainly no one is so suitable to deal with it as the 

resent Professor of History at the university of Rangoon. He has 
brought to the task not only considerable knowledge of the history of 
Burma, but also an untiring zeal which has made light of the heavy 
task of sifting for his purpose the mass of material stored in the India 
Office, to say nothing of numerous printed sources, especially the 
publications of the Madras Record Office; and the reader will feel 
assured that the ground has been thoroughly searched and that little 
or nothing remains to be discovered. 

It will possibly be felt that the results of this enthusiastic investiga- 
tion are a little disappointing. The author tells us in his introduction 
that, during the period dealt with, British enterprise in Burma was 
“tentative, hesitating, fluctuating, and mainly unsuccessful.” The 
government of the country was too barbaric to permit of the establish- 
ment of satisfactory relations, and the East India Company soon tired 
of dealing with officials whose one idea was to bleed the foreign trader 
for their own enrichment. Moreover, Burma provided little that was 
of real importance for the direct trade between the East and England, 
and it was never a good market for English goods. For ten years 
(1647-57) the Company maintained a factory at the port of Syriam, 
with a subordinate station at Ava; then it withdrew and left the trade 
to private venturers, though retaining a nominal control through an 
unpaid representative. Later the Madras Government tried for a 
time the experiment of building vessels at Syriam, where unlimited 
supplies of teak were, of course, available; but local labour was 
unsatisfactory and the exactions of the officials were burdensome, and 
so the work was transferred to Bombay. Then came the Talaing 
rebellion, during which the Company’s house at Syriam was burnt and 
its representative was driven away; and with this the story ends. 

The author’s careful diligence has left but few openings for criticism, 
and these only on points of detail. In dealing with Ralph Fitch’s 
visit he appears to have been unaware of the latest edition of that 
traveller’s narrative, viz. that contained in EHarly Travels in India, 
1583-1619, published in 1921. In saying (p. 43) that nothing further 
is discoverable regarding Forrest and Staveley, he has evidently over- 
looked entries in the Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1617-21, 
which show that the two factors reached England safely and were 
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dismissed by their irate employers. “ Juttock timbers” (p. 207) is 
apparently a slip (possibly in the original document) for “ futtock,” 
The mystery of Stokes’s desire to be employed at Syriam “ under the 
notice of a Company’s servant ”’ (p. 194) disappears if we read “ notion” 
for “notice.” His suggestion evidently was that he should be given 
the status and title, though he was not actually in the service and was 
not to receive a salary. Finally, the addition of a map would haye 
aided the reader to locate readily some rather unfamiliar names, Al] 
these, however, are but slight blemishes in a thoroughly satisfactory 
piece of work. W. Foster, 


La Monarchie d’Ancien Régime en France. Par Grorans Pagis, 
1928. 215 pp. Collection Armand Colin. 9 fr. 


Tus book belongs to a series rather like our well-known “ Home 
University Library,” and would certainly challenge comparison with the 
best volumes in that most useful list. The editor of History would 
not, I am sure, allow me the space that I should require if I were to 
write all that is suggested to me by its 200 small pages. But no one 
who is interested in the administrative history of pre-revolutionary 
France should neglect this charming and suggestive work. It keeps 
strictly to its subject; it is not a history of France but of the Monarchy 
of France, from the victory of Henry IV to the death of Louis XIV. 
But it manages to be original and interesting on every part of this 
well-worn theme, though M. Pagés tells us that in his opinion there are 
important tracts of it that are not yet adequately explored. Some 
of his judgments, he tells us, will provoke surprise; but he does not 
tell us to which he alludes. Out of many points which have interested 
me I will note only afew. M. Pagés lays greater stress than I remem- 
ber to have found elsewhere on the influence exercised by the venality 
of office. It grew out of the financial needs of the Crown, but it pro- 
duced an administrative system which was inefficient and corrupt 
and yet was able to resist the control of the central government; for 
the office-holders were defended by all the halo that surrounded pro- 
perty. It would not be quite absurd to trace the French Revolution 
to this venality of office. He brings out also the all-importance of the 
intendants; but he refuses to credit Richelieu with any important 
part in their development. Their history is for him something of a 
mystery, like the history of the Justices of the Peace in England. 
He does not reduce the importance of the work of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, but he maintains that it was almost entirely devoted to inter- 
national affairs. Its influence on the central government was, he 
thinks, enormous, but indirect. He sees in the fully developed system 
of Louis XIV two characteristics, intimately connected yet really 
opposed. It was on the one side a popular personal monarchy (like 
that of Henry IV of France or our Queen Elizabeth) and on the other 
it was a vast and rigid administrative machine. The machine developed 
at the expense of life and growth. The king ceased to be the state, 
and became the champion of sectional and personal interests. And so 
came the end! Every student of French history will be grateful to 
me whom I induce to turn to this charmingly written and stimulating 
little book. A. J. GRANT. 


The Development of International Law. By Str Grorrrey BUTLER 
and Srmon Macoopy. 1928. xxxvi + 566 pp. Longmans. 25s. 

Publications of the Grotius Society. (Texts for Students of International 
Relations.) 1927. No. 5. St. Pierre’s Abrégé du Projet de Paix 
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Perpetuelle. Translated by H. Hate Bexxor; introduction by 
Paut CottiIneT. 61 pp. No. 6. Jeremy Bentham’s Plan for an 
Universal and Perpetual Peace. Introduction by C. J. CoLomBos. 
i+ 44 pp. No. 7. Kant’s Perpetual Peace. Translated by 
Heten O'BRIEN; introduction by JEsste H. BucKLAND. 59 pp. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 2s. 6d. each. 


No reviewer can now approach the first of these books without 
attempting to record his deep sense of the loss which the public life of 
this country and the world of scholarship have alike sustained in the 
premature death of Sir Geoffrey Butler. In politics he showed us that 
high idealism was compatible with a keen sense of realities, and every 
page of the present volume is evidence of the warm humanity which 
preserved his really wide learning from the least tinge of pedantry. 

On the whole the book is written from the point of view of the 
historian rather than from that of the lawyer. That is to say, it does 
not attempt to trace the development of rules merely as rules, but it 
presents the facts of history, and allows us to see for ourselves how the 
rules came into being as the necessary consequence of the facts. Un- 
questionably this is the right method. No rules of law that actually 
govern the conduct of men, whether they be national or international, 
are in practice derived by deductive reasoning from abstract principles. 
Much of the impatience which the average lawyer and the average 
man feel with international law is certainly due to the attempt 
made by so many of its exponents to deduce it from some imaginary 
body of “fundamental rights.” Just as the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath, so all real law is the expression of 
life, in the sense that its rules are an attempt to formulate the conduct 
which experience has shown to be in practice necessary for the peaceful 
ordering of human intercourse. This is as true of international as of 
municipal law. In recent years the teachers of law have begun to 
realise that law can only be properly understood, and can only be a 
proper subject of humane study, in so far as it is explained in terms of 
the life which it seeks to direct. The authors of the present book have 
shown us international law in the process of manufacture. 

The work is divided into three parts, called respectively “‘ The Age 
of the Prince,” ‘‘ The Age of the Judge,” and “ The Age of the Concert.” 
This arrangement is somewhat fanciful, and the authors do not attempt 
to observe it with any exactness. Inevitably the three divisions very 
largely overlap. This is the most serious criticism that a reviewer 
= — and it is not one which affects the practical usefulness of the 

The authors do not profess to cover the whole field of international 
law, and indeed this could hardly have been attempted in a single 
volume in which the material is already somewhat highly condensed. 
Perhaps we may hope that Mr. Maccoby may be encouraged to take up 
his task again, since no reader is likely to grudge him a second volume. 
Lawyers at any rate would welcome a full historical treatment of such 
important questions as the right of angary or the doctrine of state 
responsibility, and the analysis of the question of sovereignty might 
well be extended to embrace the numerous problems now presented 
by the increased complexity of modern international organisation. If 
Mr. Maccoby can find the leisure to give us a really comprehensive 
book it is likely to remain for some time the standard authority on the 
history of international law. 

In the fourth chapter of their book Sir Geoffrey Butler and Mr. 
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Maccoby tell us that “it is good for us from time to time that we 
should remember our ancestors.” By reprinting and editing some 
almost forgotten pamphlets the Grotius Society are indeed helping us 
to act upon this excellent advice. Projects of permanent peace and 
international organisation are as old as the beginnings of modem 
international law, although their realisation in the world of politics ig 
a thing of ourownday. The schemes of St. Pierre, Kant, and Bentham 
are academic in the sense that they were no more than the theoretic 
proposals of writers who took little account of political realities. §¢, 
Pierre had acted as secretary to the French plenipotentiary at the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and of the three schemes his comes nearest to earth, 
Nevertheless, his project of an international federation was based upon 
the impossible doctrine of the “‘ equality of states,” an idea the only 
practical influence of which has been to work mischief. Insistence 
upon it by the South American republics at the Hague in 1907 proved 
sufficient to wreck the possibility of then establishing a permanent 
international court. Kant, the most secluded of all philosophers, 
naturally shows still less touch with realities, and Bentham’s obsession 
with certain fixed ideas undoubtedly impaired the value of his great 
powers of analysis. 

None of these schemes appears to have had any direct influence 
upon the course of affairs. What their indirect influence may have 
been no man can now say, but we may be fairly sure that the rapid 
growth of the international idea in the nineteenth century owes some- 
thing to the preparatory work that was done in the eighteenth. It is 
good for us to be reminded that even the League of Nations has at least 
an intellectual ancestry. If the statesmen who shaped the Covenant 
had had either the time or the inclination to delve into eighteenth- 
century literature they would have found in each of these pamphlets 
proposals to which the circumstances of the present day have enabled 
them to give practical reality. Even the Kellogg Pact is anticipated 
by the “ Third Fundamental Article ” of St. Pierre’s scheme. 

The translating and editing have been excellently done in each case, 
and the publications should be of real value to all students of the 
history of international law. H. A. Stra. 


The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660 to 1729. By Aanzs 
M. Wuitson. 1929. xiii-++ 182 pp. Manchester University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


In this monograph Miss Whitson has made a useful contribution 
to West Indian history. The theme is carefully worked out along 
lines of sound scholarships. The island of Jamaica occupies a unique 
position in that it was the first English colony to be established by 
conquest. The legal status of its inhabitants was therefore exceptional, 
for it was held that they (unlike their neighbours in other colonies) 
did not retain their privileges of Englishmen as of right but of grace 
by direct royal grant. The aim of Miss Whitson’s book is to trace 
in the light of this circumstance the early constitutional development 
of the island, centred round the crisis of 1678-80. The treatment of 
the years preceding that event is therefore in the nature of an intro- 
duction, and that of the subsequent period, up to the settlement of 
the revenue dispute in 1728, is an epilogue. : 

After a brief reference to Jamaican history prior to 1660, the writer 
describes the policy of the Restoration government in its relations 
with the island and the growth of local political institutions. In 
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essentials the trend of events forms a close parallel with the history 
of other seventeenth-century colonies at the same stage. The Assembly 
quickly learns to model itself upon its prototype, the House of Com- 
mons, and to imitate its practice of gaining extension of power by 
manipulation of the purse-strings. By the Revenue Acts of 1664 the 
local Assembly temporarily achieved a position of extraordinary power : 
“The money for the ordinary expenses of the government was not 

nted to the king, it was not entrusted to the executive at all, but 
kept by public officials appointed by the Assembly, to whom with the 
Governor and Council they were accountable, and who paid out such 
sums for such purposes as were authorised by law.” 

With the establishment of the ‘‘ Lords of Trade” in 1675 the 
policy of centralisation and consolidation initiated by the Government 
at home inevitably came into collision with Jamaican aspirations. 
In describing the resulting constitutional crisis Miss Whitson handles 
her material with skill. The determined effort of the Lords of Trade 
tocajole the Jamaicans not only into establishing a permanent revenue, 
but also into accepting “‘ the same method in legislative matters . . . 
in Jamaica as in Ireland according to the form prescribed by Poyning’s 
Law,” is an interesting example of the clash between the opposing 
ideas of a centralised empire on the one hand and subordinate self- 
governing local units on the other. Inevitably the same clash is 
apparent whenever and wherever a colony of Englishmen imbued with 
English parliamentary traditions is founded; and in essentials Lord 
Carlisle and other Jamaica Governors were faced with the same 
situation as was Lord Elgin in Canada three centuries later. It may 
be remarked that Miss Whitson somewhat overstresses the constitu- 
tional weaknesses of Jamaica’s position as a ‘‘ colony by conquest ” 
in its contest with the Crown. Other colonies in a much stronger legal 
position temporarily suffered more severe limitation of their privileges. 

In order to complete her story the writer then traces in outline the 
course of the struggle for a permanent revenue from 1680 to 1729. 
The final compromise was in reality a triumph for the colonists. In 
return for granting a permanent income which was insufficient to 
render the executive financially independent of the legislature, the 
Jamaicans secured full confirmation of all their rights as free-born 
Englishmen. 

Two major criticisms of the book may be offered. In the first place, 
Miss Whitson has been content for the most part to rely for her evidence 
on the Calendars of State Papers. That is not enough. Secondly, 
one could have wished that she had widened the scope of her thesis. 
There is a tendency to lack of balance and distortion when the con- 
stitutional developments are divorced from the economic and social 
—particularly in the case of a colony under the old colonial system. 
This feature becomes still more pronounced when other constitutional 
issues which have a bearing on the central theme are excluded. Miss 
Whitson has provided us with an accurately assembled skeleton : it 
is to be hoped that she will go on and exercise her undoubted ability 
on &@ more ambitious scale. V. T. Hartow. 


A Parliamentary History of Horsham, 1295-1885. By Wi..1aM 
ERY. Introduction by Hmarre Bewioc. xvi + 557 pp.; 
portraits and other illustrations. 1927. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


_ Tais is a painstaking and praiseworthy compilation which illustrates 
alike the difficulties and the possibilities of adding to our knowledge of 
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local parliamentary history. It deals with the constituency, its electors 
and its elections, but does not pursue successful candidates’ careers in 
parliament: it is local rather than parliamentary history, and for 
biographical details refers to the D.N.B. and a few other collections, 
Nor do we think that it adds a single name to those contained in the 
‘ Official Return.’ Mr. Albery has derived valuable information from 
local sources, reprinting, for instance, the relevant parts of a survey of 
Horsham made in 1611, and a still more interesting poll-book of 1806 
which gives not merely the names, descriptions, and votes of every 
voter, but details of the properties which qualified them to vote 
(pp. 201-28). But there are only two writs de expensis for Horsham 
on the close roll, and local materials have added nothing but an 
interesting formal renunciation in 1678 (p. 33). The value of the book, 
therefore, increases with the lapse of time, and more than eleven. 
twelfths of it deal with the last two centuries of Horsham’s existence ag 
a parliamentary borough. 

For other reasons the longer period from 1295 to 1688 suffers. Mr. 
Albery thinks that the 1295 parliament was “ the earliest parliament 
composed of Lords and Commons summoned by the king, of which we 
have record” (p. 10), cites the Petyt MSS. in the Inner Temple as 
“ Petty MSS.” (p. 13), and has quaint notions of charters of incorpora- 
tion and of the “ constituency, originally a free democracy,” followed 
by ‘‘a most sinister period,during which the burgesses were manipulated 
out of their birthright” (p. 7): One of the most important truths 
exemplified in Mr. Albery’s useful volume is the national progress 
achieved in the ‘ sinister period ’ through the ‘ manipulation ’ of the free 
democracy out of its local ‘ birthright.’ Throughout the first half of 
its existence as a parliamentary borough the ‘free democracy’ of 
Horsham, consisting of fifty-two burgage tenants, produced not a single 
M.P. of note. The removal of that local inhibition begins apparently 
with the election, in 1547, of Sir Andrew Baynton (see D.N.B.), who 
came from Wiltshire; and the liberation swells until it gives Horsham 
a roll of M.P.’s of which any constituency might be proud ; it includes 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir John Borough, Sir John Doddridge, Henry 
Goulburn (chancellor of the exchequer), Robert Hurst (a ‘ father of the 
House ’ who is not in the D.N.B.), Sir John Macpherson (the governor- 
general of India), Sir Dudley North, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord 
Palmerston. It was a happy release which thus brought constituencies 
into contact—however sinister—with national affairs, and relieved the 
English parliament in the sixteenth century from the tyrannical 
parochialism which still restricts the United States to local 
representatives and limits the intellectual calibre of senators and 
congressmen. 

Mr. Albery may demur to this interpretation, but his eighteenth and 
nineteenth century chapters show how Horsham, like other boroughs, 
was cajoled and bribed into something like national comprehension, 
and was slowly taught the value of a vote by the price outsiders put 
upon it. Not till 1882 did Horsham electors revolt against their land- 
lords and boast that ‘“‘ we 1ead Politics as well as they, and we mean to 
be John Bulls and to do as we like ” (p. 274). Mr. Albery’s voluminous 
collection of election polls, addresses, speeches, and squibs gives the best 
picture we know of unreformed parliamentary electioneering. He 
carries the story down to 1885, when Horsham, as an independent 
constituency, perished in the perfection of reform. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 
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The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By L. B. 
Namen. 1929. Two volumes: xiv + 290+ vi +325 pp. 
Macmillan. 30s. 


Tue Newcastle Papers in the British Museum have been called 
the rubbish-basket of the eighteenth century. With almost incredible 
industry and no inconsiderable acumen Mr. Namier has rescued from the 
dust-heap an immense number of details with regard to parliamentary 

resentation in England in the period when Newcastle was First 
Lord of the Treasury. These details he has tested, elucidated and 
illuminated by reference to a large number of documentary and printed 
sources, but it is safe to say that without the Newcastle Papers the 
book would not and could not have been written. The title Structure 
of Politics is perhaps too ambitious, as the eight essays of which the 
book is composed deal almost exclusively with the House of Commons 
and its constituencies, and that house, important as it was, had not 

uired in the eighteenth century the political supremacy which it 

ined in the Victorian epoch. Within its limits, which are much 

narrower than the title suggests, Mr. Namier’s work has great interest, 
and, with that of the late Mr. Edward Porritt, will be invaluable to all 
students of parliamentary institutions before the great Reform Acts. 
It throws a flood of light upon political customs and morals, as well as 
upon provincial and family history during the period with which it 
deals. And its merits are enhanced by an admirable index. 

It is impossible in a short review to follow Mr. Namier into all the 
by-paths which he hasexplored. One of the essays, on “‘ Parliamentary 

,»’ is amusing, but so slight as to be hardly worth inclusion. 
Five deal with the details of local elections, and in especial of those in 
Shropshire and the Cornish Boroughs. These will be of great value to 
local historians and to genealogists. The most important chapters to 
the general historian are the first, on ‘“‘ Why men went into Parlia- 
ment,” and the fourth (which might more conveniently have been 
placed last), on the Secret Service expenditure of Newcastle, which is 
supplemented by an Appendix giving the actual accounts from 1754 
to the end of his administration. Mr. Namier’s conclusion on this last 
point seems to be that direct pecuniary corruption was very small in 
proportion and very imperfect in its success. Party ties were so slight 
and so nominal that they tended to degenerate into personal allegiance, 
and that allegiance was readily transferred when the power to reward 
it passed into other hands. The prospects of patronage and promotion 
tempted not only ambitious politicians and lawyers, but also officers in 
the army and navy, and even Civil servants, to seek a seat in Parlia- 
ment. To Mr. Namier’s categories of candidates may be added 
ministers to foreign courts. In a footnote on p. 185 he alludes to a 
number of such ministers who were necessarily absent from the division 
in 1764 on General Warrants, but he nowhere explains why such 
ministers sought and retained seats, or why Newcastle, who was 
frequently their patron, should have encouraged the candidature of men 
who could be of no use in the House. It is noticeable, also, that the 
secret service money made no contribution to the corruption of foreign 
ministers in continental courts. Presumably such payments, which 
must have been considerable in the aggregate, passed through the hands 
of the Secretaries of State and not through the First Lord. The pay- 
ment of £500 to Michel, the Prussian minister, in February 1756 (noted 
on p. 290), must have been a gratuity on the conclusion of the 
Convention of Westminster in the previous month. Such payments 
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on the signing or ratification of treaties were customary in the 
eighteenth century, and at some courts, notably St. Petersburg, were 
at times the subject of indecent haggling as to the amount. 


RicHarpD Loner. 


Eighteenth-Century France. By F. C. Green. 1929. vii + 221 pp. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in France, during the years 1787, 1788 and 1789. By Arravr 
Young. Edited by Constantia MAXWELL. 1929. lvi + 428 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Leaders of the French Revolution. By J.M.THompson. 1929. 
272 pp. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. GREEN, who is Professor of French in the University of Toronto, 
has given us six essays on Highteenth-Century France, dealing for the 
most part with topics rather out of the main track of historians. The 
first, on John Law, is an exception, for the great adventurer has 
attracted a great deal of attention in France and England. Mr. Green 
gives us chiefly the picturesque surroundings of his career. He tells, 
and tells excellently, the wild scenes which were exhibited in Paris 
when for the first time that capital was possessed by a mania for 
gambling in shares. What Mr. Gieen does not tell us, and what the 
student of the period finds it very hard to understand, is the real 
character of Law’s scheme, the reasons for its success, the causes of 
its failure, its consequences to France. The behaviour of the mark 
and the franc and the lira since the war would provide some interesting 
comparisons. The essay on Anglomaniacs and Francophiles is the 
longest and perhaps to the historian the most useful. Mr. Green 
brings out excellently the influence of the “‘ Revocation of the Edict” 
on the intellectual relations of the two countries. And it is surely a 
most curious and significant fact that the first complete translation 
of Shakespeare into French appeared during the Seven Years’ War. 
It shows how far the French government was from being in any real 
partnership with the people. Imagine a proposal to translate Goethe 
into French or English between 1914 and 1918! An essay on the 
censorship has real value to the historian, and the whole book is 
eminently readable. 

The next volume is a welcome reprint of Arthur Young’s T'ravels in 
France, which Miss Maxwell in her editorial preface calls ‘a minor 
classic.”” Even now it has not been found possible to reprint the whole 
of the ‘‘ General Observations ” on the course of affairs in France, and 
the notes on Italy are omitted. The text is excellently printed and 
presented in a pleasant shape, though it is rather too large to be 
pleasantly carried in the pocket. Arthur Young is such an excellent 
companion to Baedeker (or whatever has succeeded Baedeker) on 4 
French holiday that the form is not altogether unimportant. The 
editor has added notes, usually topical or biographical, at the end of 
the book, and they seem excellent. She has also written an intro- 
duction of fifty pages on the agricultural and economic condition of 
France in Young’s time. This is full of good and interesting matter 
and gives some interesting quotations from authors who found the 
French peasant something far removed from the degraded and tortured 
being that he has often been represented. But there is on p. xxvii the 
extraordinary statement that ‘‘on the eve of the Revolution there 
were not more than a million serfs in France.’ This is literally true; 
but were there more than a hundred thousand? Had not serfdom 
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become by 1789 a negligible factor in the social life of France? Has 
Miss Maxwell any evidence to support this view against all the books 
on the subject that I have consulted? The Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
reckoned the serfs of France at 140,000 on the eve of the Revolution, 
and of these at least a quarter were on ecclesiastical property. Serfdom 
of the genuine medieval kind had ceased to exist. Such at least is the 
usual story; and it would be strange indeed if Miss Maxwell’s “ not 
more than a million ’’ found evidence to support it. 

Mr. J. M. Thompson’s Leaders of the French Revolution consists of 
eleven biographical studies which include all the most prominent men 
who played a part in the events between 1789 and 1795. It might 
have been well to include some pronounced royalist and perhaps the 
king himself; but the names are well chosen and the sketches are most 
lively, original, and interesting. The book has indeed much greater 
value than may appear at a first handling of it, for there is no parade 
of research and the bibliography is modest; but a highly successful 
effort is made to present the results of recent inquiries into the characters 
and careers of these most questionable men. Every one of the sketches 
will be read with keen interest by anyone who has already some 
acquaintance with the story. For there lies the only hesitation that I 
feel. What will a reader make of these incisive sketches if he does not 
already know something of the meaning of the Revolution? Of all 
these lives that of Robespierre seems to me the most valuable, and that 
of Danton the most disappointing. With Danton and with him alone 
I feel that the essay does not add much to our knowledge of the man. 
Marat is wonderfully well done; but is the Marat there described really 
a possible human being? Is it quite fair even to suggest the identifica- 
tion of L’Ami du Peuple with the man who stole the medals from the 
Ashmolean? The story of his funeral and canonisation read curiously 
like scenes from the posthumous fame of Lenin. Fabre d’Eglantine 
takes us on to less known but equally interesting ground, and the career 
of Louvet will come fresh and strange to most readers. The author 
falls into a curious error in saying on p. 137 that the Contrat Social 
was sent in for an academic competition. It was a famous but very 
different work which awarded distinction to the University of Dijon. 
The opinions and statements of the book will often provoke challenge ; 
but it may be most warmly recommended as a companion and stimulus 
to the study of the French Revolution. A. J. GRANT. 


The Comte de St. Germain. By I. Cooper Oakey. 1927. xvi +- 
249 pp. The Theosophical Publishing House. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun. Translated with an appendix by C. K. 
Scott Moncrierr. 1928. xii+ 253 pp. Memoirs of the 
Bastille. By Latupg and Linevet. Translated with an intro- 
duction by J. and S. F. Mitts Wurrnam. 1927. vii -+ 220 pp. 
(Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century French Literature.) 
Routledge. 108. 6d. each. 


Tue Count of St. Germain, who became famous in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, would by most people be termed anadventurer 
andacharlatan. He professed himself far older than his apparent age, 
said that he had spent much time in remote Eastern lands, and claimed 
prophetic powers and skill in alchemy. A fine person and pleasing 
manners helped him to attract many noble and princely believers. He 
gained the goodwill of Louis XV, who gave him an apartment in the 
chéteau of Chambord, and is said to have employed him in secret 
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diplomacy. A critical life of a man of this type may be both amusj 
and instructive. But Mrs. Cooper Oakley, a convinced theosophist 
accepted without reserve all the marvellous particulars related of S¢. 
Germain. Although she took some trouble to collect materials, she 
had no gift of orderly arrangement or of literary style. Her book is 
of the very slightest historical value. 

In the past there has been much controversy as to the authentic 
character of the Memoirs of the Duke of Lauzun. Even admitting 
them to be genuine, we cannot rate their historic value high. They are 
largely filled with Lauzun’s innumerable love affairs, and certainly 
prove him a worthy member of a dissolute society. Even here we 
must be on our guard against the vanity of a professed lady-killer and 
man about town. When Lauzun tries to make us believe that the 
Queen of France was in love with him, we cannot deny the possibility, 
But, as he was a coxcomb and Marie Antoinette was an imprudent 
young woman, it is just as likely that he misconstrued simple kindness, 
His vanity is displayed in other directions. When he assures us that, 
at the outset of the American war, he propounded a simple and effectual 
plan for breaking the Bank of England which the government rejected 
solely because Necker had a large interest in the Bank, we can only 
smile. On the other hand, his recollections of campaigning in America 
are fresh and interesting. They illustrate anew the difficulties which 
Washington had to overcome, the total incompetence of some of his 
lieutenants and the cowardice and indiscipline of some of his troops. 

The Memoirs of Latude and Linguet on the Bastille have long been 
familiar to readers of French and are still interesting in spite of their 
strained declamatory style, which prompts us rather to carp than to 
shed tears. The present translation is accompanied with introductions, 
which would also have been more useful had they been written in a 
plainer and more businesslike manner. F. C. Montacve. 


The State of the Poor. By Sir F. M. Eprn. 1797. Abridged and 
edited by A.G. L. Rockers. 1928. li+ 383 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


EDEN’s monumental work has been accepted as a classic by many 
generations of historical students. M’Culloch called it “the grand 
storehouse of information respecting the labouring classes of England ” ; 
every modern writer on the Old Poor Law has drawn upon its resources 
(either directly or indirectly), and no student of social history can afford 
to ignore it. The book has been long out of print and scarce; un- 
fortunately, a full reprint of the three massive volumes is impracticable 
for financial reasons. There may, therefore, be room for this re-issue 
of the book in an abridged form, though the nature of the work makes 
abridgment a hazardous enterprise. 

Mr. Rogers has aimed at preserving “ all the salient facts of Eden’s 
book recorded as far as possible in Eden’s own words, without the 
extraneous matter that sometimes confuses and frequently wearies the 
reader.” Eden’s preface has gone, carrying with :t his description of the 
method by which the information was collected. His History of the 
Poor in Book I has been drastically curtailed ; and his final chapter, on 
Friendly Societies, has been entirely omitted from Book II. All the 
reports on separate parishes are retained, in a very condensed form ; but 
Eden’s bulging appendix has been excised as completely as if by 
surgical operation. On the other hand, Mr. Rogers has added an 
Introduction (of thirty-six pages) which may serve usefully as an 
analysis of the book. 

The utility of Mr. Rogers’ work must depend entirely upon the 
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accuracy with which he has abridged and edited the parochial reports. 
The difficulty and tedium of this task are increased by the abundance of 
statistical information, concerning such subjects as prices and wages, 
which is contained in the reports. Only long usage will show whether 
Mr. Rogers has done his work carefully and thoroughly. The reader’s 
confidence is somewhat shaken, however, by the discovery that Eden’s 
own list of errata seems to have been ignored. Thus on p. 248 of the 
new edition, “‘ Thetford’ should read “ Mitford”; and a similar 
ight error occurs on p. 260, arising from the fact that a statistical 
table in the original edition was printed a line too low. 
A cursory glance at the reports from half-a-dozen Lancashire 
ishes shows that the reprint is substantially accurate, but not 
impeccable. Thus on p. 214 wheat is given as ‘‘ 44d. bush.,” and oats 
as ‘74d. bush.” : on p. 219 Mr. Rogers gives ‘‘ wheat from 3s. 3d. for 
12 lb.,” where Eden gives ‘‘ wheat flour 3s. 3d. for 12 lb.” On p. 220 
Mr. Rogers subtracts £44 4s. from £47 16s., and gives the deficit as 
£3 17s., although Eden does the calculation correctly. These minor 
inaccuracies were noted at random; and there were others, within the 
game seven pages. It would hardly be fair to condemn the whole 
reprint on evidence taken from a few pages only; but, on the whole, 
students will probably be well advised to use the original edition 
wherever possible. ARTHUR REDFORD. 


The Ninth Lord Petre ; or Pioneers of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
By M. D. Petre. 1928. xvi-+ 334 pp. S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 

The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation (1750-1829). By Denis 
Gwynn. 1928. xxiv + 290 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Miss PeTre’s book is much less a biography of her great-great- 
grandfather than an account of the activities of the Catholic Com- 
mittees of 1778, 1782 and 1787 which prepared the ground for the 
Relief Acts of 1778 and 1791 for the English Catholics. The family 
archives contain singularly little biographical material, and the volume 
reveals next to nothing of the personality of Lord Petre. He was 
obviously a man of considerable social consequence; he entertained 
the King at his country house in 1778, and for several years was Grand 
Master of the English Freemasons, being the last Catholic to hold that 
office. But he had not the ability to play the leading part in the 
emancipation agitation; he has no place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the author acknowledges that “the big brain of the 
movement ”’ was not Lord Petre but the lawyer Charles Butler. 

Before a substantial measure of relief from civil disabilities could 
be gained, it was necessary to convince Parliament that the English 
Catholics, contrary to popular belief, did not accept certain doctrines 
hostile to the secular power: that, for example, the Pope had the 
power to absolve subjects from their allegiance, and to cause excom- 
municated princes to be murdered; that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics, and that the Pope is infallible. The repudiation of these 
doctrines caused a sharp difference of opinion between the Catholic 
laity and the Catholic clergy, and between the English and the Irish 
Catholics. A long account of this bitter controversy is given in this 
volume, which, indeed, is largely made up of extracts from Charles 
Butler’s Memoirs and Dr. Bernard Ward’s Dawn of the Catholic Revival 
im England. Nine pages of Lord Petre’s journal of George III’s visit 
to Thorndon practically exhaust the new material of importance. We 
are warned at the outset that ‘‘ Of the one who is chief subject of this 
memoir, not many personal details can or will be given.” It was 
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merely his social position which entitled Lord Petre to a place on the 
Catholic Committees. 

Whilst Miss Petre defends the Catholic laity against the clergy, 
Mr. Gwynn, writing from the Irish Catholic standpoint, takes the opposite 
side. He, too, gives a full account of the emancipation movement in 
England, but rightly insists that the Catholic question was essentially 
an Irish question. Whereas the English Catholics were an insignificant 
minority of 60,000, the Irish numbered at least three millions, of 
three-quarters of the population; and whereas emancipation was 
likely to be of trifling political consequence in England, in Ireland it 
would involve the complete overthrow of the political system based 
on Protestant ascendancy. The fact that the penal code was enforced 
more vigorously in Ireland than in England proves that it was inspired 
as much by political motives as by religious bigotry. 

Beginning with a description of the penal code, Mr. Gwynn shows 
how the American revolution resulted in legislative independence and 
the passing of the early Relief Acts by the English and Irish Parlia. 
ments. He emphasises the fact that the battle of the Irish Catholics 
was virtually won in 1793, yet it was the denial of Parliamentary 
representation that alienated the Irish Catholic gentry and encouraged 
the growth of a revolutionary movement. The Union of 1800, made 
inevitable by the rebellion of 1798, enabled the Protestants to keep 
the Catholics at bay for another generation. Mr. Gwynn maintains 
that the importance of the Act of 1829 has been greatly exaggerated 
“in comparison with the destruction of most of the penal code in the 
Acts of 1791 and 1793, in England and Ireland respectively.” The 
subsequent history of Anglo-Irish relations shows that of much more 
significance than the Act itself were the methods employed to extort 
it from a hostile legislature. 

Mr. Gwynn has utilised most of the printed sources of material, 
and maintains a high standard of ‘accuracy! and impartiality, though 
one may question whether he has not taken too low a view of Pitt’s 
motives in forcing on the Union and has made sufficient allowance for 
the difficulties of the European situation which Pitt had to face. The 
absence of footnotes is to be regretted. A. ASPINALL. 


The Victorian Illusion. By E. H. Danow. 1928. 367 pp. Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. 


The Victorian Age in Politics, War and Diplomacy. By Harotp 
TEMPERLEY. 1928. 69pp. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Great War seems to have removed us, per saltum, to such & 
distance from the Victorian age—beyond the distorting mists both of 


1 Only a few errors have been noticed. George III visited Lord Petre’s 
country seat in 1778, not 1781 (p. 41). There is a misprint on p. 97 (‘‘ The Duke 
of Portland and other leading members of the Constitution” . . .). Lord Grey 
is more correctly styled Lord Howick in March 1807, when he brought forward 
the Catholic Relief Bill (p. 185). Burdett’s motion in favour of the Catholics was 
defeated on 6 March 1827. ‘The result had scarcely been declared,” writes 
Mr. Gwynn, “ before news was received that Lord Liverpool had collapsed, after 
fifteen years as Prime Minister, with a paralytic stroke ” (p. 238). Lord Liver- 
pool’s seizure, however, had occurred seventeen days earlier. It is wrongly 
stated on p. 239 that Burdett was included in Canning’s Ministry. And in the 
same paragraph we find, with reference to the formation of Canning’s Ministry : 
** Still less did they [i.e. the Catholics] anticipate that within four months Canning 
would have followed Lord Liverpool to the grave.” Lord Liverpool, however, 
died only in December 1828, sixteen months after Canning. It is surely misleading 
to assert that in 1828 the Whigs had recently become converted to the need for 
Catholic emancipation (p. 251). Francis, not Richard, was Jeffrey’s Christian 
name (p. 253). 
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uncritical adulation and of equally uncritical detraction—that historical 
criticism has been busy ever since with the attempt to set it in its true 

rspective. Here are two more contributions. ‘The first recapitulates 
sometimes with wearisome iteration) a few of the leading movements 
of the age, with a view to rescuing it from what Mr. Dance’s publishers 
call “ the heavy hand of the accepted historian,” and presenting “ an 
entirely original view of what the Victorians were and what they were 
not.” The second—more modest alike in claims and in compass— 
resents within the scope of a single lecture (delivered at the Summer 
Meeting of the Cambridge Local Lectures last year) the quieter con- 
clusions of an “‘ accepted historian ”’ of the period on three of its main 

cupations. 

The great illusion of the Victorians, Mr. Dance tells us, was the 
belief of the nation, ‘‘ at a time when, in reality, Parliament was com- 

tively unimportant,” “that its destiny was settled in Downing 
Street.” ‘‘ They changed the face of the world, and the fools thought 
they had done it in Parliament.”’ Reviewing the chief political achieve- 
ments of the age, the author finds in the establishment of democracy a 
mere party move; in constitutional monarchy (for most of the reign) 
adelusion; in party principles a threadbare cloak for personal jealousies; 
in the Eastern Question a bogey raised by bored politicians who then 
failed to exorcise it; in Free Trade a pre-Victorian inheritance ruined 
by Victorian pedantry. For Ireland and for the Empire, he concedes, 
something was accomplished, but accomplished so tardily as to prove— 
for Ireland at least—too late to be of use. Of the “ Victorian giants,” 
Mr. Dance reserves his admiration for Peel, Chamberlain and—above 
all—the Prince Consort; Gladstone, Disraeli, Palmerston, Russell, 
were all fools or knaves, or both. 

There was room for a protest against this political obsession of the 
Victorians; the history text-books are still full of it, and it contributes, 
we believe, to the sense of unreality which history inspires in so many 
readers to-day. Amid many extravagances, Mr. Dance says a number 
of sensible and timely things: the chapter on Victorian Imperialism, 
and the sketch of the Prince Consort, are both well done. Unfortun- 
ately he seems determined to be clever at all costs—even at the cost of 
consistency, fairness, and dignity of style. He peppers his work 
liberally with such words as “ mentality ’ and “ intriguing,’ and he 
can descend to phrases like ‘‘ the melodious molasses of Mendelssohn ” ; 
he wallows in metaphor—especially obstetrical metaphor—and plays 
too often to the gallery with cheap sneers about the morals of the 
Queen or the mercenariness of nonconformists. To prove that the 
Russian bogey was a Victorian invention he can suppress all mention 
of the Oczakow incident from his survey of the origins of the Eastern 
Question. He bristles with paradox: the Indian Mutiny “has no 
political importance whatever ”’ (p. 183); the Irish parliament before 
the Union “‘ was just about as representative or as unrepresentative as 
the English Parliament ” (p. 88). On one page we read that the 
Turkish claim to Constantinople was “a much sounder one ” than 
the French or the German claim to Alsace (p. 189); on another 
that “the cause which led Russia towards Constantinople was the 
cause of the right’ (p. 215). Similarly, Mr. Gladstone is a “ cool, 
caleulating and logical Liberal ”’ on p. 315, but on p. 301 we find that 
his Liberalism was “ never genuine.” And we wonder what Matthew 
Arnold would have said to the assertion that “ the Victorian political 
ideal was that of an aristocracy of intellect—and even then, of an 
intellect fundamentally academic ” (p. 47). 
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After all, one turns with relief to the “ accepted historian.” Dy. 
Temperley sees two conflicting tendencies running through the age: 
“the spirit of compromise, the spirit of order and of decency” on 
the one hand, and on the other “a tendency to reject all compromise, 
a tendency to ruthless logic and to a mechanical perfection and rigidi 
of thought.” Both were characteristic of that middle class which, 
despite the vagaries of politicians, generally got what it wanted when 
once it had made up its mind what it really did want. Mr. Dance, 
although he talks in one passage (p. 61) of “ that public opinion without 
which no great reform could have been consummated,” leaves us 
wondering how it was that both the great party leaders sold their souls 
to bring about an extension of the franchise which (apparently) no one 
wanted. Mr. Temperley sums the matter up thus: “ Our leaders 
seem not to have known when to refuse, or when to offer, an extension 
of the franchise. But the middle class knew, and, as soon as they 
thought it desirable, they obtained their desire.”” He is severe enough, 
however, about the difficulty of obtaining reforms on which the middle 
class were indifferent (the treatment of soldiers and sailors is a case 
in point); nor is he under any “illusion ’’ about parliamentary govern- 
ment. He reminds us, for example, how since about 1880 the “ legis. 
lature ” has left the work of legislation more and more to the Cabinet, 
while taking on itself, through “‘ question time,” a growing burden of 
purely “ executive ” control. The lecture is full of wise comment and 
rich in suggestion, and students of the period will be grateful for the 
chance of digesting it at leisure. A. H. Dopp. 


A History of Italy, 1871-1915. By Brneprtro Croog. Translated 
by Ceomia M. Apy. 1929. 333 pp. Clarendon Press. 165s, 


THE eminent Neapolitan philosopher who has composed his intel- 
lectual autobiography in these pages has traced the causes of the 
history of la terza Italia from the establishment of the capital in Rome 
to the entry of Italy into the European war. It was, especially after 
the fall of the Right in 1876, a prosaic period, of which in politics the 
typical representatives were Depretis and Giolitti, with the brilliant 
but disastrous interlude of Crispi and the defeat of Adowa. Parlia- 
mentary tactics took the place of principles, and Liberalism, as under- 
stood at Montecitorio, covered every variety of compromise and was 
merged in trasformismo. To the reviewer, who daily watched the 
events of this period for eleven years, the author seems to be too 
allusive for foreign readers unacquainted with the persons of that time. 
But he justly claims that he has “ not written with a purpose,” although 
those who read between the lines of some of his quotations may discern 
his views upon contemporary politics, as when he cites Crispi’s false 
prophecy that “‘ Italy is a country too entirely founded on liberty to 
tolerate a dictatorship.” Yet he admits that “ liberty in Italy was of 
recent growth,” and that there was little interest in politics, for parlia- 
mentary institutions were imported and the government, notably 
Giolitti, ‘‘ made the elections.” He treats the relations between 
Church and State fairly, pointing out that there was a “ tacit agree- 
ment between Italy and the Papacy amid all the noise of abuse and 
counter-abuse,” which was stage-thunder for the benefit of foreigners. 
In the light of the recent formal settlement, his criticism of previous 
attempts is specially interesting; he thinks the creation of “a toy 
temporal dominion for the Papacy ” inconsistent with the dignity of 
both parties, and an agreement likely to increase “‘its already con- 
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spicuously Italian character.” For, as a minister to the Holy See 
once told the reviewer, the Vatican, on its political side, is an Italian 
institution, run by Italians with Italian methods, while no non-Italian 
has been Pope since 1523. The least satisfactory chapters are those deal- 
ing with the Libyan war and Italian neutrality. Corradini’s influence, 
that of the Banco di Roma, the fact that both the Minister and Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs were Sicilians, and the stimulus to 
nationalism given by the exhibition of 1911 pass unnoticed, together 
with the hostility of foreign countries: e.g. the German Ambassador, 
none other than Von Jagow, described the war to the reviewer as “ an 
act of brigandage.”’ The author mentions the exaggerations of the 
Press about the fertility of the Cyrenaica, but omits the famous passage 
of Pindar, cited by one leading publicist as a reason for going thither, 
and the historical argument that Septimius Severus was born at 
Homs. Coming to the European war, he gives no details of the 
“secret ”’ treaty of London, which was Italy’s reward for entering the 
conflict and caused such disputes when it was over; he alludes neither 
to Bissolati’s part in promoting intervention, when the majority of the 
Chamber was against it, nor to Giolitti’s celebrated “ parecchio”’ 
letter to Peano. But he rightly recalls the original desire of the 
Nationalists to fight on the side of Germany. The Mussolini of that 

riod he describes as “‘a man wholly revolutionary in temperament, 
whose ability was as pronounced as his opinions,” and who “ threw 
himself unreservedly on the side of war.” There is no mention of the 
pregnant phrase la nostra guerra, which implied that Italy’s war was 
against Austria, not Germany. The best chapters are those on intel- 
lectual life, of which the author has more experience than of politics ; 
here his hero is Carducci, his antipathy is D’Annunzio, “the spiritual 
father of nationalism.’’ The translation reads like an original work, 
and belies the Italian proverb about translators. 

WiILLiaAM MILLER. 


The Learning of History in Elementary Schools. By C.B.Firra. 1929. 
Vili + 224 pp. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

A Handbook for History Teachers. Edited by D. Dymonp. 1929. 
viii + 247 pp. Methuen. 33s. 6d. 


In these two volumes a service which was much needed has been 
rendered to the teaching of history. An attempt is made to bring 
together all that is best in history teaching in its application to schools 
working under average conditions. Hitherto, apart from publications 
of the Board of Education, little has been done on a complete scale in 
this direction. The various ideals which characterised the best work 
were first brought together in a coherent scheme in the London 
County Council Report of 1911.1 Since that time the experiences 
of the War and its results have tended to emphasise certain phases 
of the subject,—world history, imperial history, economic history, 
local history, sea power, the League of Nations, and so forth. As a 
consequence syllabuses tended to be unduly weighted in one or more of 
these aspects. Such writings as have appeared on the teaching of the 
subject have been mainly descriptive of experiments conducted by 
individual teachers—an excellent example of this is The Approach to 
History, by F. C. Happold.? 

1 Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History in London Elementary Schools 
(Chairman, Professor A. F. Pollard). Reprinted 1923 (P. 8. King, ls. 9d.). 

* Reviewed in Hisrory, July, p. 130. 
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In all these attempts, however, one can clearly trace the 
to arrive at the same general conclusions, concerning principles, ag 
were set forth in the L.C.C. Report: (1) that the learning of hi is 
not primarily the acquisition of historical information, but is a discipli 
and a training essential to the individual in a civilised community, 
and (2) that in the teaching of the subject it must constantly be treated 
so that the various aspects are seen as a unity. To bring these ideals 
into the realm of everyday teaching is a difficult task, but on the whole 
the two volumes under review do it extremely well. Even should 
fail to give the non-specialist all the assistance which the authors 
desire, and hope, to give, they will have performed a valuable service by 
enlightening the general body of teachers as to what the teaching of 
history really is. 

Dr. Catherine Firth, with greater space to develop her theme, deals 
fully with fundamental values, and with the practical difficulties which 
hinder successful teaching. Her book is full of good things not only for 
history teachers but for teachers generally also. ‘‘ History in the 
elementary school gives opportunity not so much for the cultivation 
of specific aptitudes as for the development and integration of per. 
sonality.” ‘* So long as learning is a task and not a pleasure it is not 
vital learning at all.” “‘ The teacher’s business may often be to 
encourage the suspending of judgment.”’ “ Teacher and child may use 
the same word with a widely different content.”’ ‘ Ignorance is often 
a less perilous state of mind than confusion.” “If he (the teacher) 
looks on the ‘ individual work ’ period as a time in which he can correct 
arithmetic books he will be losing one of his best opportunities for the 
teaching of history.” How true and how necessary is this remark for 
teachers in all subjects! Throughout her work Miss Firth urges the 
use of history to develop the child’s personality in relation to society. 
At the same time she is on equally firm ground in insisting upon definite 
and thorough work; but it must be work in the right atmosphere and 
with the proper end in view. She gives an ingenious little touch in 
dealing with dates : she recommends that dates should be regarded as 
the year names in which events take place, putting forward, in support 
of her recommendation, the constitutional practice of naming statutes 
according to the year of the reigning sovereign under whom they 
became law. But she never loses sight of her main theme even when 
she deals with subsidiary matters. She discusses at some length such 
aids as model-making, constructing time charts, sketching historical 
objects and illustrations, dramatising events, and so forth. All these 
she considers excellent as a means to an end, but only in so far as they 
promote the study of history: it is possible to waste much time and 
even to do harm by excessive, or undue, concentration upon the 
purely technical aspect of these activities. A short list of books is 
added at the end of the volume—all the more useful because of its 
brevity and its convenient form of classification. One would have liked 
to see Hodgkin and Gibbon and Froude and Macaulay mentioned, 
despite their size and cost. However, the whole work is good fun, 
good sense, and entirely sound advice on the teaching of history. 

Miss Dymond’s task has been different and in one sense more 
difficult. ‘To get together the work and the findings of a committee 
of sixty expert collaborators seems rather an appalling task, especially 
when the material has to be reduced to less than 250 pages. But good 
arrangement and good classification have made it fairly easy to find 
one’s way through it, although the numbering is a little confusing. 
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The general aim of the book is to provide a guide to historical material 
(1) suitable for children’s text-books and for the class library, and (2) 
helpful to the teacher in his private reading and in his —— of 
lessons. Specimens of various types of syllabus are also given and 
discussed ; a select list of historical fiction for children is included and a 
final chapter on teaching present-day affairs. The bibliographies 
cover the whole range of history. In the section “ Book Lists for 
Teachers ” short summaries of the salient features of each chronological 
period—each century after the fifteenth—together with hints as to 
treatment, are added to the lists concerned. These summaries are 
yaluable and should prove helpful. One could wish, however, that 
some of the statements were a little less dogmatic : e.g. “ The Story of 
Exploration emphatically must begin with the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks in 1453 ’’—an assertion far too rigid to be accurate. 

The sections dealing with “‘ Syllabuses and Schemes of Work,” 
“Preparation of History Stories,” “ Historical Fiction for Children ”’ 
are interesting and instructive, and they have this special merit,—no 
reader will be left in doubt as to the wide range and difficulty of the 
subject. From the section “ Preparation of History Stories’ one 
valuable statement must be quoted : “ Only a book on the grand scale 
will give the minute and vivid detail that makes the subject live in a 
child’s mind.” Excellent counsel! but unfortunately it is followed 
later by—‘‘ Hardly one of these references ”’ (i.e. from the big books), 
“ particularly in the later sections, is suitable for telling (? reading) as 
it stands.” It is to be hoped that teachers will not interpret this 
qualification too strictly. Many of the references—particularly those 
in which the actual pages are given—are much more suitable, when 
read to young people, than the teacher’s prepared story-telling. 

Again, the section on “ Text-Books for Pupils under Fifteen ” 
contains much helpful material and ample scope for an excellent 
selection of such books. Full as it is, however, it is in no sense 
exhaustive, and of course does not claim to be. On the other hand, the 
inclusion of some books seems hard to justify. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, for example, to find Social Life in England to 1500, by E. H. 
Devas, a very slight book of 94 pages, recommended for use in the 
upper classes of Senior Schools. Furthermore, a book that can give 
notning better than a purely hypothetical sketch of the County system 
in England and Wales as an explanation of its origin should scarcely 
be called “sound.” No doubt it is impossible in any piece of voluntary 
co-operative work to prevent individual weaknesses of this nature. 
But despite these weaknesses the ‘‘ Handbook ”’ is valuable not only 
for the extensive collection of material which it contains, but also for 
the wide range and variety of opinion to which it gives publicity. 
Although the preface indicates that the book is for the non-specialist 
teacher, yet even the specialist will find it useful as a permanent 
record of some of the historical material easily available. 

J. A. Wurre. 
SHORT NOTICES 

Is Outlines of Historical Study (Ginn, 10s. 6d.) Mr. G. W. Robinson 
aims at providing students with an introduction to the subject and an 
outline of world history. The work is divided into sections, each 
containing a series of quotations from well-known writers, a chrono- 
logical outline of the period dealt with, and questions on it. Other 
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chapters are devoted to inventions and discoveries, biographical notes 
on “classic historians,’ with lists of their works, and a collection of 
“historical and political maxims and reflections,” ancient and modem, 
on the scope of history and kindred topics. The chronological 
outlines are lists of dates rather than summaries of events, and their 
arrangement is in some respects open to criticism. The separate 
treatment of Modern Europe, Modern England and Modern France 
results in some needless repetition and consequent waste of space, 
which could have been avoided by the use of parallel tables. Thus, 
“‘ Reopening of the Dreyfus Case ” appears twice, while ‘‘ Reversal of 
decision in case of Dreyfus” is given under Europe but not, curiously, 
under France. The reconstruction of the Painlevé ministry in 1925 
is, perhaps, of less importance than events of the remoter past which, 
presumably through lack of space, have been omitted; and other 
instances could be cited in which the choice of material has not 
been altogether happy. The chronological outlines are on the whole 
accurate, the most serious error being a confusion between the Scottish 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
excellently arranged sets of questions are, perhaps, the most useful 
part of the book; but the student who was sufficiently advanced to 
answer them would find the reference sections inadequate. 
J. E. H. 


The Plantagenet Ancestry, by Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton (Phillimore, 
42s.), is the result of great industry and specialised learning. “ It is 
not,”’ in the words of its compiler, “a pedigree in the ordinary sense, 
it is merely a book of ancestors showing all the known ancestors of 
Elizabeth the heiress of the Plantagenets, daughter of Edward IV and 
wife of Henry VII.”’ Such a work, it will readily be realised, leads 
its author far afield. More than seven thousand such ancestors are 
included in the elaborate tables in which the results of his researches 
are set out, and there is scarcely an important medieval family which 
is not in some way represented. The book has a strictly limited 
appeal. But the elaborate indices contained therein will make it a 
useful volume of occasional reference for the serious student of medieval 
history. And the author and publishers are to be congratulated on 
the attractive form in which it appears. D.C. D. 


Mr. H. James Rosrnson’s The Power of the Purse (John Murray, 
6s.) is a study of constitutional history intended not as a text-book 
but as an aid to the development of character. Unfortunately it is 
incomplete, unmethodical, and based mainly on antiquated authori- 
ties. But the student may find useful the complete lists, taken from 
the Return of Members of Parliament, of the commons in the parlia- 
ments of 1295, 1298, 1301, 1626, 1628, 1640 (the Short Parliament), 
1831 and 1833. E. 8. pz B. 


Mr. J. G. Atuam, author of Students’ Notes on European History, 
1789-1918 (see History, x11. 365), has produced a companion volume 
in Students’ Notes on European History, 1494-1815 (Bell, 2s. 6d.). Asa 
brief chronological summary of the principal events of that period it will 
be a useful book of reference for both teacher and pupil, but the —— 
to provide “‘ potted doctrine ’ on movements and persons, largely by the 
means of reproducing well-worn tags, is much to be deprecated, as an 
encouragement to a particularly pernicious form of wena 
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“Tr is not for their views on the liturgy, the schism, or the oaths 
as such that the Nonjurors merit a place in the main stream of English 
political thought. . . . The real contribution .. . lay deep in... 
underlying convictions about the need for moral sanctions in the com- 
munity, the inescapable responsibilities of citizens to the spiritual no 
less than to the secular power, and the relationship of the State to 
those other associations, whether religious or not, which put forward a 
claim to the subject’s allegiance.’’ The effort to establish this con- 
tention has resulted in a compact and well-arranged Ph.D. thesis on 
Allegiance in Church and State : The Problem of the Nonjurors, by Miss 
L. M. Hawkins (Routledge, 6s.), which Dr. Gooch in a Foreword 
describes as “‘a singularly thoughtful, suggestive, and well-balanced 
essay in the art of historical interpretation.” There is always a certain 
unreality in reflections after the event, and the attempt to provide an 
appropriate ethical or historical justification for continuance in a 
course of action already adopted has often led men into strange byways 
of argument. A later generation may prefer the charity of Bishop 
Ken to the logic of Hickes, and view with only languid admiration the 
controversial ingenuity of Charles Leslie attacking in turn “‘ Whigs, 
Agnostics, Deists, Jews, Quakers, Dissenters of every shade, even 
Churchmen of every party but his own,” because “ he regarded those 
with whom he disagreed not so much as his personal enemies, but as 
the adversaries of the God whose ardent servant he was.” But Miss 
Hawkins’ careful analysis shows the ground upon which his platform 
and that of those like-minded was framed. In her view “ the Non- 
jurors were the direct political offspring of James I,” but it is signifi- 
cant of the change of attitude since the seventeenth century that even 
such a modicum of truth as that statement may contain would be likely 
to awaken disgust rather than enthusiasm for the remedies which she 
regards as possible in our present discontents. The Nonjurors’ ideal 
solution of the problem of the two loyalties is as worthy of respect 
as the sacrifice which they made for conscience’ sake, but it can hardly 
be said that their subsequent history commended their method of 
“building their free church.” C. J. 


THE spirited narrative of Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry’s volume on 
A Constitutional King, George I (Murray, 18s.), makes good and easy 
reading for the non-academic historian. Professional students are 
warned in the preface that the book is not intended “ as an addition to 
historical research,” but to record the impression created by the times 
of George I upon the mind of a writer versed in politics and diplomacy. 
They will find, however, evidence of wide reading both of printed and 
manuscript sources. What is chiefly lacking is the power of historical 
interpretation and the ability to discriminate the value of various 
sources. Thus Walpole is “a gross, sensual, foul-mouthed and foul- 
minded man,” owing his position precisely to his possession of these 
qualities (p. 225). There is no appreciation of Stanhope’s genius for 
foreign affairs, except that he had “ a marked predilection for regarding 
British problems from the point of view of foreign nations and for widely 
intriguing with foreign potentates.” Of the churchmen, only Atter- 
bury wins approval; and of course no mention is made of his com- 
bative spirit at Carlisle and Christ Church, Oxford. The book is 
eminently readable (though the unusual brevity of its paragraphs is 
distracting), and illustrates well the circumstance that, whereas the 
non-academic historian may write with much vigour of style and 
many prejudices, yet he has something to learn from his despised 
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archivist brother, who strives to assess the value of his sources before 
relying implicitly upon them. N.S. 
TuE Oxford Press is to be congratulated on including the Memoirs 
of Thomas Holcroft in the World’s Classics (Milford, 2s.). Holeroft 
touched life at many points. He was successively beggar, stable-boy, 
cobbler, schoolmaster, actor; then playwright, novelist, journalist, 
translator, and (unfortunately for himself) picture-dealer. His leadi 
principle was the doctrine of human perfectibility, and he was one of the 
strange group of philosophers who surrounded Godwin. His philosophy 
and his membership of the Society for Constitutional Information led to 
his indictment for high treason in 1794, and although Hardy’s acquittal 
caused the prosecution to be dropped, Holcroft’s career suffered 
lamentably. The chief interest of the Memoirs for historical students is 
in the striking concrete example it gives of the reactions of the French 
Revolution on English life and opinion. Those who wish to study the 
subject in detail will have recourse to Mr. Elbridge Colby’s costly 
annotated edition of the Memoirs and to his elaborate Bibliography of 
Thomas Holcroft. M. D. G. 


Farner Eris M. O’Brren’s work on The Dawn of Catholicism in 
Australia (Sydney, Angus and Robertson: London, Australian Book 
Company. 2 volumes, 42s.) was written primarily for the Eucharistic 
Congress at Sydney in 1928, but is not without interest for historians, 
being based on original research. The first missionary from Rome to 
** Bottanibé ”’ was not a man of much note, but his brief career in New 
South Wales in 1817-18 caused quite a flutter in official dovecotes; and 
the episode also throws light on the internal history at this time of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England and Ireland. The book would be 
better, however, if it were rather shorter. W. P. M. 


WE have also received the following books and pamphlets: R. 
Hertz’s Mélanges de sociologie religieuses et folk-lore (Alcan, 35 fr.), a set 
of essays on primitive folk-lore by a young French sociologist killed in 
the war; J. McPherson’s Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.), which contains new materials gleaned from living 
witnesses and from local records concerning the folk-lore of that 
district ; Modern Research, with special reference to Early Irish Ecclesias- 
tical History, by Dom Louis Gougaud (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis, 2s.), a 
valuable estimate of the scholarly work so far achieved in the history of 
the early Irish Church, with a criticism of sources and suggestions 
for future work; Shakespeare in Serbia (Milford, for the Shakespeare 
Association, 10s. 6d.), by V. Popovié, a work approved for a Ph.D. 
(London) degree, which traces the growth of interest in Shakespeare, 
and criticises Serbian translations of the plays. 

How local history may be written is suggested by two books, and 
what might be done for local history is illustrated by a third. In the 
Troublesome Times, edited by R. E. Bosanquet (Northumberland Press, 
2s. 6d.) is the Cambo Women’s Institute Book of 1922; it gained the 
second prize in Miss Grace Hadow’s competition for the best book 
compiled by a Women’s Institute on old customs, beliefs, ancient 
monuments, etc. It has chapters on songs and dances, giving the local 
tunes, and on place-names. The second book is T. 8. Dymond’s 
Memoirs of a Mayor of Hastings, 1926-7 (Parsons, 6s.). Lord Eustace 
Percy in a prefatory note stresses it as a laboratory study of local 
government, “ a record of the actual work of a real body entrusted with 
the government of a locality.” The third, Books illustrating the history 
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of Caerleon in the Newport Public Library (Newport Public Libraries, 1d., 

t free), is a list of part of a valuable local collection of Monmouthshire 
Srorsture in the reference library at Newport. An appeal is made for 
books and MSS. from Monmouthshire owners, and the care with which 
the collection is kept justifies it. 

Works of a more general character are T'he Siege and Relief of Leyden 
in 1574 by R. Fruin, translated by E. Trevelyan, and justified in a 
foreword by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, who thinks the author, in 
some respects at any rate, the equal of Motley (Milford, 10s. 6d.); a 
second edition of Professor A. 8. Turberville’s admirable book on 
English Men and Manners of the Highteenth Century (Clarendon Press, 
10s.; see review in History, July 1927, p. 171), in which a bibliography 
has been added and some corrections and alterations made; Miss 8. 
Comstock’s Roads to the Revolution (The Macmillan Co., 21s.), an 
unassuming, chatty supplement to a guide-book for rambles in and 
around Boston, New York and Philadelphia, in which many of the 
best-known incidents of the period of the American revolution are retold 
anecdotically, with numerous photographs, but no maps; The Revolu- 
tionary Spirit in France and America, by B. Fay (Allen and Unwin, 18s.), 
a translation by R. Guthrie of an interesting study of the moral and 
intellectual relations between those two countries at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the French original of which was reviewed in 
History last year (April 1928, p. 88); W. Milne-Bailey’s Trade Union 
Documents (Bell, 88. 6d.), a collection of original sources for the study of 
modern Trade Unionism, in which no documents have been included 
unless they throw light on present-day problems, but which contains 
useful historical introductions to the various sections ; India on Trial, by 
J. E. Woolacott, formerly correspondent of The Times at Delhi and 
Simla (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), an attempt to depict the situation in 
present-day India; D. Gwynn’s The Irish Free State, 1922-27 (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.), which surveys in the light of the available evidence the 
work of organisation and reconstruction which has taken place in 
Ireland during these years; Belgian Problems since the War (Yale 
Univ. Press (Milford), 9s.), a description by L. Pierard, a member of the 
Belgian Parliament, of socialist activity in Belgium; and A Short 
Catalogue of Books printed before 1641 and in the Library of Wadham 
College, Oxford (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), with a biographical sketch by 
J. C. Squire of the author, H. A. Wheeler, who died in 1919. 

Among pamphlets received are S. J. Crawford’s ‘‘ Byrhtferth of 
Ramsey and the Anonymous Life of St. Oswald,” reprinted from 
Speculum Religionis, a collection of papers recently presented to 
Dr. C. G. Montefiore; ‘‘ The Irish Parliaments of Edward I,” by H. G. 
Richardson and G. O. Sayles, being No. vi, pp. 128-47, of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, xxxviu, Section C. (Hodges, Figgis, 6d.) ; 
“New France in New England,” by A. R. M. Lower, an essay on the 
position of the French Canadian, reprinted from The New England 
Quarterly, 1929; The Vicissitudes of Organised Power, by the Hon. Sir 
John Fortescue (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.), the Romanes lecture for 
1929, which sketches the British soldier as a keeper of the peace; 
Our Imperial Heritage, by Winifred Scarth (Society for the Overseas 
Settlement of British Women, 6d.), a brief summary of the development 
of the British Empire, with a bibliography and suggestions for study 
circle work; a List of Monuments (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.), being 
the eighth list of those scheduled for preservation by the Ancient 
Monuments Commission; and the 1928-9 Report of the National Trust 
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for Places of Historic Interest (7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 8.W.1), 
which contains useful descriptions (and a map) of the places in the 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 





Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History, two 
asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 
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Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. (p. 617.) 

HE MAKERS OF CIVILISATION IN 
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dell. Ivi+-646 pp. Luzac. 288. (p. 
606.) 

*** New History” Serres. In THE 
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children. By Eva Erleigh. ix+111 
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Vignettes in the History of Science. 
By R.J.Harvey-Gibson. xiii-+ 238 pp. 
2s. 6d. A PaGEAntT or History. An 
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R. G. Ikin. x+270 pp. 28. 9d. 
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mgmans. 68. 6d. 
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stang. xvii+364 pp. Constable. 265s. 

MaGIcIAN AND LEECH: a study in 
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Dawson. xiii+159 pp. Methuen. 
78. 6d. (R. 645.) 

*InDIAN * CULTURE THROUGH THE 
Acres. By 8. V. Venkateswara. Vol. 
I. x+336 pp. Longmans. 128. 6d. 
(p. 445.) 

Some ASPECTS OF THE EARLIEST 
Socran History or Inp1a_ (Pre- 
Buddhistic Age). 8. C. Sarkar. 
xi+225 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. (p. 
458.) 

A Sxort History or Cutna. By 
E. T. Williams. xvii+670 pp. Har- 
per. 168. (p. 477.) 

A History or THE JEws (reprint, 
revised). By P. Goodman. viii+152 
pp. Dent. Ils. 9d. 

A History or Greece. By C. E. 
Robinson. xii+480 pp. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. (p. 550.) 

THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR IN THE 
Firta Century. By B. D. Meritt. 
138 pp. Harvard Univ. Press. $4. 
(p. 513.) 

*THUCYDIDES AND THE SCIENCE OF 
History. By C. N. Cochrane. 180 
pp. Milford. 10s. 





*On ALEXANDER’S TRACK TO THE 
Inpus: explorations on the N.W, 
frontier of India. By Sir Aurel Stein. 
xvi+182 pp. Macmillan. 2ls, (p. 
525.) 

Tue CxasstcAL MONUMENTS oF 
Rome AND Irs Victniry. Vol. 1 
The ‘“ Zona Archeologica.” By Giu- 
seppe Lugli. Trans. by G. Bagnani. 
Rome: G. Bardi. 601. (p. 453.) 

TURNING-POINTS OF GENERAL 
Cuurcu History, By E. L. Cutts, 
Condensed and revised by W. C. 
Piercy. xvi+323 pp. S.P.C.K. 6s. 

*De QuELQUE RECHERCHES CONCER- 
NANT LE MariaGe Contrat-Sacre- 
MENT, etc. Par G. Serrier. iv+256 
Pp. Paris: du Boccard. 40 fr. 

LATIN THOUGHT DURING THE MIDDLE 
Acres. By C. Foligno. viii+120 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Tue Story or France, from Julius 
Caesar to Napoleon III. By P. Van 
Dyke. xvi+539 pp.  Scribners. 
128. 6d. (p. 610.) 

ENGLAND : a history of British pro- 
gress from the early ages to the present 
day. By C. E. Robinson. xiv+892 
Pp. Methuen. 2ls. (p. 594.) 

ENnGLANpD’s Story. Part I. To the 
Great Charter. Part II. Plantagenets 
and Tudors. By D.M. Stuart. 278+ 
iv-+ 279-567 pp. Harrap. 3s. each. 

*Socrat AND INDUSTRIAL HIsToRY OF 
Enctanp. By F. W. Tickner. 2nd 
edn. ix+723pp. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
*British History. By R. 8. Rait. 
Two vols., vi+244+vi+240 pp. THE 
Act or THE Normans. By D. C. 
Douglas. xii+256 pp. Tae AGE oF 
EuizaBetH. By A. Browning. viii+ 
252 pp. THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
Restoration. By A. 8. Turberville. 
vi+255 pp. Tue Acr or Anne. By 
& ©. Wood. vii+255 pp. NINs- 
TEENTH-CENTURY EUROPE. By R. B. 
Mowat. vi+262 pp. “Teaching of 
History” series. Nelson. 22, 6d. each. 
*British History. By Ramsay 
Muir. xx+816 pp. Philip. 7s. 6d. 
*ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By T. P. Taswell-Langmead. 9th edn. 


xxvi+784 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 
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*Tax Maxkinc or Scornanp. By 
R.§.Rait. viii+326pp. Black. 65s. 
#4 SHort History oF ScoriLanp. 
Part I, to the time of James IV. By 
R. L. Mackie. viii+208 pp. Milford. 
yo CHRONICLE. By R. 
Levy. xii+279 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 15s. (p. 658.) 

*a4n HisTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
Evrore, 800-1789. By J. M. Thomp- 
son, vit+152 pp. Clarendon Press. 
“orm Emperor RoMANus LECAPENUS 
anp HIS Reian. By S. Runciman. 
vi+275 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
16s. (p. 660.) S 
*AnnA COMNENA. By Georgina 
Buckler. ix+558 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 258. (p. 487.) 

*A History or Russia. By G. Ver- 
nadsky. xix+397 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 188. (p. 643.) 

HistorrE TcHECOSLOVAQUE. 
Jaroslav Proke’. Prague: 
Publishing Co. (p. 608.) 

Toe Parish Caurcn: its archi- 
tecture and antiquities. By E. A. 
Greening Lamborn. 160 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 38. 6d. (p. 634.) 

Roman Law In MEDIEVAL EvROPE. 
By Paul Vinogradoff. 2ndedn. With 
reface by F. de Zulueta. 155 pp. 

mdon Press. 65s. 

Ioannis SARESBERIENSIS EPIscopPt 
CaRNOTENSIS MerTatoaicon. Libri 
mi, RecognovitC.C.I. Webb. xxii+ 
239pp. Clarendon Press. 20s. (p. 616.) 

Tue Letrers Or OsBERT OF CLARE. 
Ed. by E. W. Williamson. 
Pp. Milford. 158. (p. 639.) 

Curia Recis Rots or THE REIGNS 
or RICHARD AND JOHN preserved in the 
Public Record Office. 7-8John. ix+ 
435 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
£1 10s. 

*ArcipIvus RoMANUS DE EccLesias- 
Tica PorestaTeE. Ed. by R. Scholz. 
xvi+215 pp. Weimar: H. Bohlaus. 
Rm. 16, 

GRANDEUR ET SuPREMATIE DE 
Pexinc. Par A. Hubrecht. Pekin: 
Imprimerie des Lazaristes du Pé-t’ang : 
Lazar and Co. £4. (p. 522.) 

TAMERLANE THE EarTH-SHAKER. 
By Harold Lamb. 318 pp. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. (p. 626.) 
*CALENDAR OF CLOsE ROLLS PRE- 
SERVED IN THE PuBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
Henry IV. Vol. um, 1402-1405. vii+ 
529 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
£1 10s. 

Joun Gerson. By J. L. Connolly. 
Xviii+408 pp. B. Herder. 88.6d. (p. 545.) 
I, Cixquecento. By G. Toffanin. 
(Storia letteraria d’Italia.) Milan: 
F. Vallardi. 651. (p. 651.) 

Cuz Cosa ru 1’UmMANESIMO. By 
G. Toffanin. (Biblioteca storica del 
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Rinascimento, vi). Florence: San- 
soni. 127. (p. 651.) 

GESCHICHTE DES BuouEs. Von 

Svend Dahl. Mit 74 Abbildungen. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann. (p. 475.) 
**A Suort CatTatoaue or Booxs 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND AND ENGLISH 
Booxs PRINTED ABROAD BEFORE 1641 
IN THE LIBRARY OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 
Compiled by H. A. Wheeler. xv+101 
pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. (p. 638.) 

EarRty PortucuEse Books, 1489- 
1600, in the Library of the King of 
Portugal. Described by H.M. King 
Manuel. Vol. 1, 1489-1539. Ilvii+633 
pp. Maggs. £25 the set of 3 vols. 
(p. 591.) 

Historia DA LITERATURA PorTv- 
GUESA IntusTRADA. Lisbon: Aillaud. 
10,000 réis. (28.) (p. 608.) 

Sprain Overseas. By B. Moses. 
114 pp. New York: Hispanic Society 
of America. (p. 610.) 

EXPLORATION OF THE GuLF or Sr. 
LAWRENCE, 1499-1525. By G. R. F. 
Prowse. Author (379, Broadway, 
Winnipeg). $1. 

THE GOLDEN ADVENTURES OF 
BauBoa, DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC. 
By A. Strawn. 341 pp. John Lane. 
128. 6d. (p. 465.) 

Tae Daupainy. Withan account of 
the Grande Chartreuse and the Life of 
Bayart. By Caroline Walker. xiii+ 
328 pp. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. (p. 467.) 

THe CueEvatieR Bayarp. By S. 
Shellabarger. xiii+391 pp. Skeffing- 
ton. 188. (p. 467.) 

COMPENDIUM ON THE MAGNIFICENCE, 
DiaNITy AND EXCELLENCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF Paris, done into 
English by R. B. Burke. 115 pp. 
Pennsylvania Univ. Press. (Milford.) 
10s. 6d. (p. 517.) 

HIsTorrRE DE LA NATION FRANQAISE. 
Ed. by G. Hanotaux. Tome IX. 
Histoire diplomatique, 1515-1928. By 
R. Pinon. Paris: Plon. (p. 463.) 

*BriTaIn AND Europe. By R.A. F. 
Mears. Book II, from the Renascence 
to the Present Day. 304pp. Arnold. 
3s. 6d. 

Henry THE EicutTH. By OF. 
Hackett. 543 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. (p.617.) 

A Fruterutn PLEASAUNT AND 
Wirtre Work or THE Best STATE OF A 
PuBLIQUE WEALE AND OF THE NEWE 
YLE CALLED Utopia. By Syr Thomas 
More. Ed. by A. W. Reed. xiii+ 137 
pp. Golden Cockerell Press. 36s. (p. 
543.) 

Joun Knox. By E. Muir. 316 pp 
Cape. 12s. 6d. (p. 486.) 

TweEtve Great Lapties. By Sidney 
Dark. 287 pp. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 128. 6d. (p. 639.) 

Vie pe Branca CapPELLO. Par 
Pierre Gauthiez. Paris: Jules Tallan- 
dier. 20fr. (p. 647.) 
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Pamirre II: vuNE TENEBREUSE 
AFFAIRE. Par L. Bertrand. Paris: 
Grasset. 12 fr. (p. 647.) 

Voyageurs Francais DE Mon- 
TAIGNE A FLAUBERT. Paris: Librairie 
Valois. 10 fr. (p. 530.) 

WitLeEM YSBRANTSZ BONTEKOE. 
Memorable description of the East 
Indian Voyage, 1618-1625. Trans. 
from the Dutch by Mrs. C. B. Bodde- 
Hodgkinson. Intro. by P. Geyl. vii+ 
168 pp. Routledge. 7s.6d. (p. 659.) 
*JEAN Amos Comenius (Komensky). 
Par Anna Heyberger. 280 pp. Paris: 
Champion. 

Tue TRIALL OF THE LANCASTER 
Witcues. a.p. MDCXII. Ed. by 
G. B. Harrison. xlvii+188 pp. P. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. (p. 661.) 

DocuMENTS AND READINGS IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: national, 
state and local. By J.M. Mathews and 
C. A. Berdahl. xviii+928 pp. Mac- 
millan Co. 148. (p. 499.) 

DicTionaARyY OF AMERICAN Biro- 
GRAPHY. Ed. by AllenJohnson. Vol. 
I. xi+660 pp. Vol. mu. (-—Brazer.) 
ix+613 pp. Milford. 528.6d. each. 
(p. 661.) 

JupGE JENKINS. Ed. by W. H. 
Terry. 176 pp. Cayme Press. 
10s. 6d. (p. 646.) 

Louis XIV 1n Love anp War. 
Sisley Huddleston. 
188. (p. 600.) 
*RECUEIL DES INSTRUCTIONS DONNEES 
AUX AMBASSADEURS ET MINISTRES DE 
France depuis les Traités de West- 
halie jusqu’a la Révolution Frangaise. 

ols. xxIv and xxv. Angleterre. 
Tome Premier. 1648-1665. Tome 
Deuxiéme. 1666-1690. Par J. J. 
Jusserand. liv+406+461 pp. Paris: 
Boccard. 

Viaceio Netw’ AmerRIcaA Equa- 
TORIALE. Di Gaetano Osculati. A 
cura di Gerolamo Bottoni. Two vols. 
l. 36. Viace1o SETENTRIONALE. Di 
Francesco Negri. A cura di Enrico 
Falqui. Milan: 187. (p. 592.) 

A GuIDE TO THE VARIETIES AND 
Rarity or EnGuish ReGat Copper 
Corns, Charles II, 1671 to Victoria, 
1869. By E. Bramah. viii+128 pp. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THe Buioopy Assize. By Sir 
Edward Parry. 301 pp. Benn. 2ls. 
(p. 444.) ‘ 

A Voyace To SURAH IN THE YEAR 
1689. By J. Ovington. Ed. by H. G. 
Rawlinson. Milford. 12s.6d. (p. 548.) 

Tae DEcLINE OF THE AGE oF LovIS 
XIV: French Literature, 1687-1715. 
By A. Tilley. xviii+548 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 258. (p. 508.) 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE: six 
essays. By F.C.Green. vii+221 pp. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. (p. 508.) 

Frencu LiseraL THOUGHT IN THE 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Kings 
xviii+313 pp. Benn, rf 


Martin. 
(p. 644.) 

STANISLAS KONARSKI, reformer of 
Education in XVIIIth-century Poland, 
By W. J. Rose. 288 pp. Cape, 
7s. 6d. (p. 483.) 

*UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF THE Wonrtp, 
Ed. by J. A. Hammerton. Vol. vu, 
From the 18th Century to the Age of 
Queen Victoria. xii+pp. 3,917-4,552 
Amalgamated Press. 138. (p. 517.) 

*ENGLAND IN MODERN Tims, 17]4- 
1902. By R. M. Rayner. xii+420 

- Longmans. 65s. 

** ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A, §, 
Turbervilie. 2ndedn. xxiii+539 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 108. (p. 562.) 

MopERN LANGUAGES aT Oxrorp, 
1724-1929. By Sir Charles Firth. 
vili+151 pp. Milford. 78. 6d. (p. 
485.) 

THe Private Lire or CATHERINE 
THE GREAT OF Rvussta. By the 
Princess Lucien Murat. Trans. by G. 
Saffery. 212pp. Brentanos. 7s, 6d, 
(p. 636.) 

James Wotre. By W. T. Waugh. 
333 pp. Brentanos. 21s. (p. 633.) 

Tue Kesey Papers. Intro. by 
A. G. Doughty and C. Martin. Pub- 
lished by the Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa, and the Public Record Office 
of Northern Ireland. 1xxxiii+ 128 pp. 
(p. 497.) 

*DanS LES ARCHIVES DU Vie. LaInté 
MINISTRE ET Parr DE FRanczE, 1765- 
1835. Par E. de Perceval. 247 pp. 
Paris : Champion. 

Deux ExpépiTions INSULAIRES 
Frangaises (1779-80). Par Maurice 
Perrot. Paris: Levrault. 30/fr. (p. 
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THE MODERN Wor LD. 
the French Revolution to the League 
of Nations. By F. 8. Marvin. xi+ 
320 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. (p. 
462.) 

TWELVE PorTRAITS OF THE FRENCH 
Revotution. By H. Béraud. Trans. 
by Madeleine Boyd. 331 pp. Cayme 
Press. 158. (p. 484.) 

Manuscripts DE Napotton, 1793- 
1795, en Pologne. Publiés par Simon 
Askenazy. Warsaw: Jéréme Wilder. 
690 f. (p. 505.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN JAMES 
Coox. 172pp. Trusloveand Hanson. 
5s. (p. 476.) 

AvustTRALiA : history, resources, pro- 
duction, social conditions. By G. T. 
Browne. 272 pp. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

*THe Wuire Moutiny. By Sir A. 
Cardew. xii+264 pp. onstable. 
12s. 6d. 

Sarp Brix Svurtan (1791-1856), 
Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar. By R. 
Said-Ruete. Foreword by Sir Percy 
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Cox. xviiit+200 pp. Alexander. 
Ouseley. 168. (p. 483.) 

*Dre Briere BaRTHOLD GeEorG NIz- 
punes. Edited by D. Gerhard and 
W. Norvin. Zweiter Band (1809-16). 
xii+691 pp. Berlin: de Gruyter. 

#4 Dury or Sr. Hetena. The 
Journal of Lady Malcolm. Ed. by Sir 
A.Wilson. 160pp. Allenand Unwin. 


he CuoseEN Four. By J. T. 
Tussaud. 224 pp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 626.) 

*Tue RESTORATION AND THE JULY 
Monarcuy. By J. Lucas-Dubreton. 
Trans. from the French by E. F. 
Buckley. 381 pp. (National History 
of France.) Heinemann. 128. 6d. 
(p. 503.) 

*Joss ANTONIO PAEz. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. xiii+328 pp. 
Heinemann. 15s. (p. 583.) 

Great Days with O'CONNELL. By 
D. L. Kelleher. 124 pp. Dublin: 
Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. (p. 458.) 

Tue Peorie’s History or CaTHOLIc 
Emancipation. By J. Quinlan. 144 
pp. Williams and Norgate. 58. (p. 458.) 

Epwarp GIsBON WAKEFIELD. By 
Irma O'Connor. 286pp. Selwyn and 
Blount. 188. (p. 642.) 

A Letrer FROM SYDNEY AND OTHER 
WRITINGS ON COLONISATION. By 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Intro. by 
Professor R. C. Mills. xvi+256 pp. 
(Everyman’s Library.) Dent. 2s. 
(p. 459.) 

*HISTOIRE DE LA BELGIQUE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. 1830-1914. By L. C. Ter- 
linden. Tome deuxiéme. 607 pp. 
Brussels: Dewit. 50 fr. 

VictorIan WORKING WoMEN. 1832- 
1850. By W. F. Neff. 288 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 128. 6d. (p. 472.) 
*HIsTOIRE DE LA Crise EcoNOMIQUE 
DES FLANDRES, 1845-1850. By G. 
Jacquemyns. 472 pp. Brussels: 


Lamertin. 

Kart Marx. By O.Rihle. Trans. 
by E. and C. Paul. 419 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. (p. 631.) 

*La ForMATION DE L’UniT& Irati- 
ENNE. By G. Bourgin. 216 pp. 
Paris: A. Colin. 9 fr. 
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In Cartecero Cavour-NIGRA DAL 
1858 au 1861. Vol. rv. La _liber- 
azione del Mezzogiorno. Bologna: 
Zanichelli. 651. (p. 598.) 

Napoteon III. By E. B. 
D’Auvergne. 255 pp. Nash and 
Grayson. 21s. (p. 463.) 

MonstgevurR Taiers. Par M. Reclus. 
Paris: Plon. 15fr. (p. 523.) 

Lupwie II or Bavaria. By Guy de 
Pourtales. Trans. from the French by 
C. Bayly, jun. 255 pp. Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s. 6d. (p. 502.) 

*ANDREW JOHNSON. By L. P. 
Stryker. xvi+88l1 pp. The Mac- 
millan Co. 25s. 

**A History or Iraty, 1871-1915. 
By Benedetto Croce. Trans. by C. M. 
Ady. 333pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 
(p. 547.) 

Iraty. By Luigi Villari. 
Benn. 188. (p. 547.) 

History or Frencn CoLoniaL 
Pouicy, 1870-1925. ByS.H. Roberts. 
2 vols., xvi+374+-viii+375-741 pp. 
King. 428. (p. 631.) 

*OLDEN TIMES IN ZULULAND AND 
Natat. By the Rev. A. T. Bryant. 
xix+710 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

GENERAL Louis Borna. By Dr. 
F. V. Engelenburg. 352pp. Harrap. 
15s. (p. 598.) 

EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH : thirty 
years of British Imperial History. By 
W. P. Hall. x+526 pp. Cape. 15s. 
(p. 615.) 

La BELGIQUE ET LA GUERRE Mon- 
DIALE. Par H. Pirenne. Publication 
de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix 
Internationale. (Milford.) 7s. (p. 627.) 

Juty °14. By Emil Ludwig. 
Berlin: E. Rowohlt Verlag. (p. 599.) 

Die Scuiacut In LOTHRINGEN UND 
IN DEN VOGESEN, 1914. Verfasst auf 
Grund der Kriegsakten von Karl 
Deuringer. Two vols. Munich : 
Schik. 30m. (p. 546.) 

Historre pu Biocus Navat (1914— 
1918). By L. Guichard. Paris: Payot. 
20 fr. (p. 659.) 

*A Brier Account or DIPLOMATIC 
Events In MANcHuRIA (since 1895). 
By Sir Harold Parlett. viii-+-93 pp. 
Milford. 48. 6d. (p. 611.) 
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‘Toe Pre-Enctosure Map or REn- 
HOLD, 1781. By G. Herbert Fowler. 
Pp. 17-19 and plan. Bedfordshire 
istorical Record Society. (Old 
House, Aspley Guise, Beds.)  (p. 654.) 
“Tae History or LUTON AND ITS 
Hamiets. By W. Austin. Vol. m. 
xv+369 pp. Newport, Isle of Wight : 
County Press. 158. (p. 543.) 

‘Tue CARTULARY AND TERRIER OF 
THE Priory or Buitsineton, Kent. 


Ed. by N. Neilson. 
the British Academy. Milford. 
(p. 325.) 

THe PENN COUNTRY AND THE 
Cuitrerns. By R. M. Robinson. 
ix+212pp. JohnLane. 15s. (p. 489.) 

*MEDIEVAL CHESIRE: an economic 
and social history of Cheshire in the 
reigns of the three Edwards. By H. J. 
Hewitt. xxiv+212 pp. Manchester 
Univ. Press. 21s, (p. 585.) 


xi+255 pp. For 
21s. 
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Tue Royat Grammar ScHOOL oF 
Gumtprorp. By Dr. G.C. Williamson. 
xii+172 pp. Bell. 128. 6d. (p. 341.) 

*HERTFORDSHIRE County RECORDS : 
calendar to the Sessions Records, 
1619-1657. Compiled by W. Le 
Hardy. Vol. V. xxix-+570 pp. Hert- 
ford: Records Committee of the 
County Council. 10s. (p. 365.) 

*VISITATIONS OF RELIGIOUS HousEs 
OF THE Diocese or Lincoxtn. Vol. 
III. Records of Visitations held by 
William Alnwick, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1436-49. Part II. Ed. by A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson. viii+ pp. 219-501. 
Lincoln Record Soc. 258. (p. 278.) 
*An INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL 
MonvuMENtTs IN Lonpon. Vol. Iv: 
THe Crry. Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments (England). 
xxxv+258pp. H.M. Stationery Office, 
£l le. (p. 635.) 

*VERFASSUNGSGESCHICHTE LONDONS, 
1066-1268. By M. Weinbaum. vi+ 
143 pp. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 

THe Srory or Lonpon’s GREAT 
Fire. By W. G. Bell. (The Week- 
a Library.) ix+267 pp. Lane. 


eo LONDON REDISCOVERIES AND 
Some Oruers. By W.G. Bell. ix+ 
296 pp. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

BrRIDEWELL Hospitat, PALacsz, 
PRISON AND SCHOOLS, FROM THE DEATH 
or ELIzABETH TO MODERN Times. By 
E.G. O’Donoghue. x+3l4pp. Lane. 
21s. (p. 660.) 

*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
1826-1926. By H. H. Bellot. xvi+ 
464 pp. Univ. of London Press. 
258. 

Tue Prace NAMES OF THE ISLE OF 
Man. By J. J. een. Part VI. 
Sheading of Ayre. 495-645 pp. (The 
Manx Soc.) 

*Court Rotts or THE MANOR OF 
Hornsey, 1603-1701. Ed. by W. 
McB. and F. Marcham. xliv-+301 pp. 
Grafton and Co. £4 4s. 

*THE OLp CorTraGEs AND FARM 
Houses oF Norrork. By C. J. W. 
Messent. 248 pp. Norwich: H. W. 
Hunt. 102. 

A History or Strerte ASTON AND 
Mippte Aston, Oxfordshire. By the 
Rev. C. C. Brookes. xii-+360 pp. 
Long Compton: King’s Stone Press. 
6s. (p. 529.) 

Burrorp: PastTaND PRESENT. By 
M. Sturge Gretton. Preface by the 
late W. Warde Fowler. 256 pp. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. (p. 611.) 
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A Sxort History or Ff 
By A. Macdonald. 256 pp. § 
130. 6d. (p. 636.) 

Tue Book or REMEMBRANOM { 
SoutHamPTon. Ed. by H. W. Gi 
Vol. 1. A.D. 1303-.».1518, ~ 
91 pp. Southampton Record Soeig 
Southampton: Cox and §h 
288. (p. 458.) “fe 
*GopsToNE: a Parish History, ] 
U. Lambert. xii+317 pp. Pr 
for private circulation. (p. ‘529, 

PREHISTORIC ea B 
Curwen. wee ae! call 
Association. 10s. "o. Mer 

Sussex. By J. Ford, 
Knopf. 4s. (p. 627.) 


Op SussEX AND HER Duarists, _ 


Lane, 


A. J. Rees. ix+164 pp. 
(p. 639.) ; 
Tunes SEEN IN THE CHAW 
Istanps. By Clive Holland. 1569 
Seeley, Service. 38. 6d. (p. 263.) © 
Tue IsLAND oF SARK, By J, 
Cachemaille. Ed. by Laura E. Ha 
306 pp. Reynolds. 108. 6d. (p. 260; 
L’Itz pE SerK. Un état féodal 4 
vingtiéme siécle. Par Louis Selo 

Lille; Sautai. (p. 250.) 
**PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE No 
East or Scornanp. By J. M. M 
PHERSON, xii+310 pp. Longm 
128. 6d > 

CAITHNESS AND SUTHERLAND 
corps. Ed. by A. W. Johnston 
Amy dbantons intro. by the Rev. D 
Beaton. Vol. i Iviii+332 pp 
Viking Soc. 428. (p. 341.) a 

Tue Roman Forr at Kipateig 
By 8. N. Miller. xvii+63 ba 
xxvi plates. Glasgow: acks 
Wylie. 128. 6d. (p. 506.) 

Tue Guitps or Dupin. By id 
Webb. 298 pp. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
630.) 

History oF THE Parisu or Kyoe 
BREDA. By the Very Rev. W. 
Carmody. vi+144 pp. Belfast: 
Carswell. 2s. 6d. (p. 627.) 
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ANGLIA AND THE FENLAND. Compl 
from various sources. By 
L’Estrange Ewen. xx+487 
Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke. i 
(p. 477.) % 

Tue Rout or THE House oF Lacy # 
history of the family. Compiled 
De Lacy Bellingari. etal) 
Tindall and Cox. oie. (p. 341.) 

Tur Ponsonsy Famity. By Map 
Gen. Sir John Ponsonby. xvi+ 
pp. Medici Society. 30s. ie { 
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